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YEAR BOOKS, 1950 


RHODODENDRON 


This book contains a full account by Mr. Eric Savill of the Rhododen- 
dron planting and the very interesting and beautiful gardens which he 
has made in Windsor Great Park; this is illustrated with an unusually 
good selection of photographs. Mr. C. E. Puddle writes on dwarf 
Rhododendrons suiiable for the small garden, and Mr. A. T. Johnson 
writes on Rhododendrons as foliage plants, while Mr. N. G. Hadden 
describes some of the Rhododendrons he grows in his woodland 
— in Somerset. The book also contains accounts of the Rhodo- 

endron Show and the awards to Rhododendrons given during 1950 
and an article by the editor on the journeys of and the Rhododendrons 
collected by Sir Joseph Hooker in the Sikkim-Himalaya. The first 
account of the Chromosome numbers in the genus Rhododendron is 
also given from work done at Wisley. There are also included in the 
book a number of interesting notes dealing with Rhododendrons in 
various gardens. 


LILY 


This contains interesting articles on Lilies at St. Nicholas in York- 
shire, by the Hon. Robert James, and on Lilies, Nomocharis and 
Notholirions at Keillour Castle, Perthshire, by Major and Mrs. G. 
Knox Finlay; in both of these gardens the authors have had unusual 
successes with the ~:Itivation of Lilies. Colonel F. C. Stern, 
V.M.H., the Chairman of the Lily Committee, describes his 
interesting experiments in the breeding of hybrids from L. Henryi and 
L. aurelianense. Miss E. K. Field contributes a series of useful 
drawings of Lily bulbs, while Mr. Oliver Wyatt describes some of 
his new hybrids raised at Maidwell Hall. The book is dedicated to 
Judge H. Drysdale Woodcock, K.C., and the authoritative account 
by Mr. A. D. Cotton of L. sulphureum from the Supplement to Elwes’s 
Monograph continues our reprints from that work, There are also 
articles on the most recent work on Lilies done in New Zealand and 
Australia during the year. The book also contains a number of 
important Lily notes, accounts of awards to Lilies and Lily exhibitions 


during the year. 
CLoTH BounD, 8/6 each, postage 9d. ULS.A. $1.35 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. : 
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EN - TOUT -CAS 
THE 
LARGEST CONTRACTORS 
FOR SPORTS GROUNDS 

IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PIONEERS of HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS - 1908 
PRE-EMINENT : - - 1968 - 1950 


Main Selling Agents for 


‘ BITUTURF’? 
PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 


Sole Makers of 
EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS 


as used for the Olympic Games, Wembley— 
White City, Oxford University, etc. 


Full particulars, Booklets, etc., from : 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER «) 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, concnersanenss, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel.: Sloane 8117-8 


& WHAT TO GROW—WHEN TO SOW 


THE NUMEER OF SEEDS IN EACH 
RYDERS’ PACKET 


You’ll find it all in 


coon entre of Powers or Vegetables RYDER & SON (1920) LTD., Dept. Rj, 
FREE—with your seed order. ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
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By 
Appointment 


Nurserymen & 
J Seedsmen to 
H.M. the Queen 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including Species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Annual 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


BAMBOO 
CANES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK all per 100 


A. 8. ce. D. 
Thin Med. Scout Ex. Stout 
23 fe. ... ... ... 22/6 ... 
3 (6 .. .. Bie We 
... Bie ... Bi ... Wi .. Bie 
4f. .. W- .. ... 
S fe. ... ... ... Bie ... 
6 f. ... ... SO- 
7 fe ... @/— .. ... ... 70/- 
fe. ... SO/— ... ... ... 
10 fe. ... ... BO/— ... ... 100/- 


For orders up tc £1 add 1/— postage. 
C. Pd. nearest Station C.W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


*FAYSON’ AUTOMATIC 
HEATER 


& 


Thermostatically controlied. No worry in over 
or under heating, no fumes. A sturdily built 
job. £5.5.0. 


LITTLE PUTNAM STOVE 
Will keep frost out of cold 
frames and ideal for propa- 
gating seeds. Burns approx. 
8 days. 2-burner model, 
11/9d. Pkg. and post, 1/- 
extra. 

Carriage Paid £10 orders nearest Stn. Eng. & 
Wales. Smaller lots for 2/6d. 
Catalogue showing | 000 and one articles on request. 


YOUNGS of HORLEY 


38 Fayson House, Horley, Surrey 
“Phone : Horley 450 


‘plastic’ 


flower pots 


% approved and highly recommended 
by the Royal Horticultural Society 


This is the latest development from the 
National Plastics factories—flower pots that 
are extremely strong and relatively inexpen- 
sive, in which plants have been reared to the 
complete satisfaction of the Roya! Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Phone Welbeck 3934 (London) for particulars. 


Sole distributors for Scotland & N. Ireland: 


CALEDONIAN PLASTICS LTD 
12, RENFIELD ST., GLASGOW, C.2, 
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ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied for Royal 
Horticultural Soc 
ardens at Wisley. 


First cost is the last with a modern 
ALUMINIUM GREENHOUSE. 
Once installed, requires further Timber houses also supplied. 
attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. Standard design or special 
Retains appearance always without paint -ements. 
orother protection. Send now for full details. “— 
COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, re-modelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds suppiied to order. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHA 1 ROAD, DARLINGTON 
London ( fice: 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATIP ; ENGINEERS. (Established 75 years.) 
Associated Firms: J. WEEKS & CO. (Che : sa). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow 


Tennis Courts 
Sports Grounds, the leading 


Contractors. 


Bowling Greens, 


GRASSPHALTE LTD., 
Hampton Hill, Middiesex. GRASSPHALTE 
an 
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“THE MANEY” 
One-pint sprayer, with contin- 
uous acion. Light to handle. 


Easy to use. Two nozzles. 
For spraying glassheuse plants 
also roses. Sxkiltuily made, in 
brass and copper. 

THE SEEDS TO TELL ta PNEUMATIC 
SPRAYERS 
Four Oxks “Kent” Pneu- 
matic Knapsack Sprayer 
(for spraving strongest 
sul yashes), 
R.H.S. COLLECTION 
of 12 Named Varieties  suitebie for Keenest Three sizes— 
Competition and 1} galn, 
10 Seeds of each toy 24 ealn. 
Carr Paid Please write us. 
Send for our free “Thank you for so 
GARDEN GUIDE ad prompuy sending me 
post free fre a such # splendid spray- 
1 ‘ oo ing machine, at so 
reasonable a price.” 
DOBBIE & co ° LTD The FOUR OAKS Spraying MachineCo. Ltd. 
i Pi Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, near 
Birmingham. 
Seed Growers ond Nurserymen Manufacturers & Exporters of Spraying Machines 
EDINBURGH .7 since 1895 
Regular Exhibitors at the Chelsea Flower Show. 
i UNSURPASSED FOR BEAUTY, 
: USEFULNESS & DURABILITY 
CREEBOL 
4 (Winter Wash) 
: A standard dual-purpose combination 
of tar oil and petroleum emulsion. 
Illustrating a Three Unit Greenhouse 

- Destroys insect eggs, cleanses bark. x 

gal Controls Red Spider, Capsid Bug and 

Woolley . EXTENDIBLE UNIT 


1 Quart 3/6; } Gallon 6/3; 1 Gallon 11/-; | GREENHOUSES 


2 Gallons 18/6; 5 Gallons 35/ . Constructed of Selected Imported 


| 
| Hardwood 
Carriage paid on 20 - orders and upwards | No Painting Necessary 
SEND FOR FREE COPY OF BENTLEY'S May be extended at any time simply by 
CURRENT PRICE LIST. adding further unit or units as may be 
required. 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED Write for particulars. 


Manufacturing Horticultural Specialists C H Ww 4 ] T E H 0 U S E LTD 
. 


W-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 
BUCKHURST WORKS, FRANT, Sussex 
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OUR NEW VARIETIES are recommended 
in the R.H.S. National trials at Wisley and 
are winners of many awards. 


APPLES 


Laxton’s REARGUARD New Apple 
Very late, keeps until May, lovely 
flavour, firm and juicy. 

Bushes & 4 Std. 15/- ea. Hor. Trnd. 21/6 ea. 


Laxton’s HERALD 
Beautifully streaked, very crisp 
and juicy. Early Sept. 7. 
Bushes & 4 Std. 12/6 ea. Hor. Trnd. 16/6 ea 


Laxton’s FORTUNE 
The perfect Dessert Apple, 
delicious flavour. Sept—Nov. 
Bushes & 4 Std. 12/6 ea. S Cordons 14/- ea. 
Hor. Trnd. 16/6 ea* 


Laxton’s PIONEER 
Highly-coloured and first-class 
flavour. Oct—Nov. 
Bushes & 4 Std. 12/6 ea. Hor. Trad. 16/6 ea. 
* 3.TIER 20/. EACH 
PEAR 
WILLIAMS 


A beautiful-flavoured early pear 
August—Sept. Bushes: 12/6 e2 


Carriage and packing extra 


LAXTON BROS. 


BEOFORD ito 


63 H HIGH ST., BEDFORD 


CRITERION 


Or to use a modern phrase 
“‘a yard stick” is to usa 
measurement of quality. 
Quality is a practical ideal 
and can be applied in 
many ways. We apply it 
to the intrinsic value of a 
garden plant before we 
propagate in quantity. 
Our Planters Handbook 
and methods of produc- 
tion must also pass their 
test and likewise the way 
we pack and give service 
to our customers. 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON (WOKING 
NURSERIES), LTD., 30, EGLEY ROAD, 
WOKING, SURREY 
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LORD WOLMER’S NURSERIES 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, 
LISS, HANTS. 

The great reputation which the produce of these 
Nurseries has attained is due to the following factors :- 


(1) Only root stocks recommended by East 
Malling Research Station are employed. 


(2) All trees are grafted with selected strains. 


(3) The trees are grown in a particularly fine 
sand with a high rainfall which induces 
exceptionally fine root development. Con- 

q ly, when transpl. d to better 
soils they respond immediately. 


(4) The Nurseries, being part of a large farm, 
can be periodically rested in rotation with 
other crops. 


(5) Only first-class trees are sold. All injured 
specimens are ruthlessly eliminated. 


Apples, Pears and Plums; Raspberries: Black 
Currants, etc., in all leading varieties. 


ROOT STOCKS from our own Stoo! Beds. 
Apples Certified Nos. , Il, IX, XVI, also Quince A, B& C 
Prices strictly competitive and may be had on 
application. Packing and Carriage Extra. 


Apply: THE MANAGER, 
NURSERY OFFICE, BLACKMOOR, LISS, 
HANTS. 


THE FINISHING TOUCH TO A 
LOVELY GARDEN 


This garden Furniture is Designed and 
made in our own workshops. Country 
Craftsmen, working with Traditional skill, 
produce many other styles of Seats and 
Tables in Heavy English Hardwoods, and 
all are made to stand outside indefinitely. 


W. STANMORE, 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS, 
WATLINGTON, 
OXON. 
Telephone:—Watlington 77 


A Robust Folding 
Chair which is Far 
More comfortable 
than the ordinary 
Deck Chair. 
Write nowfor Details 
of this and other 
Garden Furniture, so 
y thot we can meet 
m, your Order in time 
for the Summer 
Season. 
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Fruit 
Year Book 
1950 
Contains articles on differ- 
ent aspects of growing Fruit 
both in this country and 


abroad. Illustrated 


Price 8s. 6d. postage 9d. 
U.S.A. $1.35 


Obtainable from 


THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I 


CN 


Tel.: KIN. 0296 


Burkwood & Skipwith 


Ltd. 


Raisers of many Beautiful Shrubs, 


INVITE YOU TO VISIT 
THEIR NURSERIES 


Ai PARK ROAD, KINGSTON, 


TO INSPECT THEIR STOCKS 
OF TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
INFINITE VARIETY 


No. 7! Buses, between Richmond and 
Kingston, pass our gates every 
quarter of an hour. 
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FRUIT TREES * ROSES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES CARRS 


SHRUBS + CLIMBERS tions or unheated greenhouse. 
HARDY PERENNIALS CARNATIONS 
ROCK PLANTS for flowers at every season of the year. 


in best varieties Also available the fragrant Gardenias, 


We offer a Comprehensive collection of first (Glens 
quality trees and plants, grown under hardy Lily) and large collection of Greenhouse 
conditions, and invite you to inspect our and hardy Shrubs, Grape Vines, Figs, 


extensive Nurseries. Oranges (named grafted.) 


DESCRIPTIVE 
on application 
STUART LOW CO. 
BUSH HILL PARK, 
ENFIELD. 


Also at Marshmoor Nursery, Hatfield, 
Herts.—A large collection of Orchids 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES LTD. are grown at the Orchid Nursery, 
BARNHAM SUSSEX Jarvisbrook, Crowborough, Sussex. 


WAKELEY’S 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 


FOR SALE 


CURTIS’S 
BOTANICAL 
MAGAZINE 


Volumes 1-92 


with thousands of beautiful coloured 
plates 


£500 


OR WE WILL PURCHASE 
VOLUMES 93-160 


PRICES: 


Small Bag 6/6d., Medium Bag 10/—, Large 
Bag 15/6d., 10 Large Bags 150/—, 20 Large 
Bags 290/—. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
or carriage paid England and Wales 
(Scotiand 1/6 Large Bag; 1/— Medium Bag; 


+» Small Bag extra). Wf any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for our new and comprehensive catalogue 
giving information concerning Wakeley’s Hop 
Manure, Fertilizers etc. 


Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds, Plants etc. is 
also now ready, free of application. 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E. 1. 

vii 


High prices paid for complete 

libraries and smaller collections 

of colour plate books on Botany 
and Horticulture. 


Sets and runs of periodicals also purchased 


THE SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
SUPPLY SERVICE 


5 FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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WHEATCROFT BROS. on ROSES.. | 
ORIGINAL KNAPSACK 


ms; why year after year, 
our Roses gain 
Premier Honours. 
At the Autumn Show of the National Rose 
Society, we received the following awards for 
new Roses: 
Gold Medal — ‘Karl Herbst’ 
Gold Medal — * Monte Carlo’ 
Certificate of Merit — * Happiness’ 
Certificate of Merit — *Scariet Musk’ 
During the present season our new intro- 
ductions have received 10 Gold Medals of the 
National Rose Society 10 Certificates of Merit 
of the National Rose Society, 10 Awards of 
Merit, Royal Show, Oxford, 5 Awards of Merit, 
Royal Horticultural Society. 
The above is an All Time Record. 
Seen and approved. 
Send for 
COLOUR CATALOGUE 


WHEATCROFT 
Selected ROSES 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD. NOTTINGHAM | 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD MIXTURE 


7 ibs. 13/6; 14 Ibs. 24/-; 
56 Ibs. 85/—; 112 Ibs. 160/- 


BEST QUALITY MIXTURE without Rye 
7 Ibs. 37/6; 14 Ibs. 67/6; 28 Ibs. 130/-; 
56 Ibs. 250/- ; 112 Ibs. 490/- 


BEST QUALITY SHADED AREA MIX. | 


TURE, (containing S23 STRAIN) 
7 Ibs. 37/6; 14 Ibs. 65/—-; 28 Ibs. 125/-; 
56 Ibs. 230/— ; 112 Ibs. 450/- 


Carriage Free 


Obtainable only from : 


| type of Knapsack 


“ECLAIR” No. |—THE 


SPRAYER 


is the standard Pe. 


This 


Sprayer, and can be 
used for almost ail 
spraying work. It is 
fitted with a Double 
Nozzle (which can be 
converted intoa single 
nozzle),a Special Angle 
Bend for spraying 
underneath the leaves 
of potatoes, etc., Spare 
Jets and Strainer, com- 
plete in box. ECLAIR™ 


A special model is made for use with Lime 
Sulphur and similar washes. 


Knapsack Sprayer 


All types of Wet and Dry Sprayers made and 
stocked. 


Capacities from 3} pints to 350 gals. 
Prices from 18/- to £841 


Catalogue and full particulars from— 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 


Temporary Address : 


| “DELGENISH,”’ CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 


28 Ibs. 45/-; | 


MAXWELL M. HART (Lonvox) LT'D 


Sales Dept. ? 39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 | 


"Phone : 
ARBBey 1774-5 


*"Grams : 
Landscape, Sowest, London 


OIL WINTER WASH 
KILLS 
INSECT 
EGGS ON 
FRUIT 
TREES 
Spray your fruit trees this winter with 
MORTEGG and kill the eggs of such 
harmful pests as Aphis (Green and 
Black Fly), Apple Sucker and Winter 
Moths. Inaddition clean your trees of 
Moss and Lichen and give them every 
encouragement to produceanabundant 
crop of clean fruit. 
1 pint 2/6 1 quart 4/—- 1 gallon 11/9 
Also in larger sizes 
Available from your local stockists 


A — 
| 
CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD- HERTS. 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


AUGUST 29, 1950 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and fourteen 
other members present. 

Awards Recommended 

Silver-gilt Flora Medal 

To Messrs. J. F. Spencer, Ltd., Hockley, Essex, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. Brown & Such, Ltd., Royal Nurseries, Maidenhead, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, Somerset, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 
Silver Flora Medal 

To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Messrs. T. Carlile, Ltd., Twyford, Berks, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
Silver Banksian Medal 

To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, Kent, for an exhibit of herbaceous p!ants and Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 

To Mr. H. A. Brown, South Chingford, for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 

To Mr. W. P. Wood, South Stoke, Reading, for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 

Flora Medal 

To Messrs. M. Prichard & Son, Ltd., Christchurch, Hants, for an exhibit of herbaceous 
plants. 

To Messrs. J. Golby & Son, St. James, Northampton, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Mr. W. Scarles, Twickenham, for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 

To Mr. Leonard S. Harbutt, Wickhambrook, Newmarket, for an exhibit of herbaceous 
plants. 

To Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons, Ltd., Colchester, for an exhibit of Roses. 

To Messrs. Hale & May, Ltd., Cookham, Berks, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, Kent, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 

To Mr. E. B. Le Grice, North Walsham, Norfolk, for an exhibit of Roses. 

Banksian Medal 

To Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, Notts., for an exhibit of Roses. 

To Mr. E. V. Roe, Reigate, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 

Plants Recommended for trial at Wisley 

Gladiolus ‘Mistaya,’ exhibited by Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, Somerset. 
Zinnia ‘Burpee’s Floredale Scarlet,’ exhibited by Messrs. E. Cooper & Sons, Jescot 
Nurseries, St. Albans. 

Scabious caucasica, ‘Miss Willmott,’ ‘Clive Greaves,’ and Gaillardia ‘James Joel,’ 
exhibited by Mr. L. S. Harbutt, Easty Wood Nurseries, Wickhambrook, Newmarket. 
Other Exhibits 

Rose ‘Karl Herbst’ (to be seen again), exhibited by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., 
Ruddington, Notts. 

Violas and Pansies, exhibited by Mr. C. A. Jardine, 45 Percival Road, Feltham, Middle- 
sex. 


JOINT EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM COMMITTEE-—Mr. E, 
F. Hawes in the Chair, and seven other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

First Class Certificate 
To ‘Orange Torch,’ for exhibition (votes 7 for, o against), shown by Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Award of Merit 
To ‘Tibshelf Ideal’ for exhibition and market (votes 5 for, 2 against), ‘Merrylight’ for 
exhibition and market (votes 6 for, 1 against), and ‘Salmon Daydream’ for exhibition 


and market (votes 6 for, 1 against), all shown by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nur- 
series, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

To ‘Seedling E’ (subject to naming) for exhibition and market (votes 6 for, o against), 
shown by Colham Green Nurseries Ltd., Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

To ‘Aprico: Betty Riley’ for exhibition (votes 6 for, 1 against) and ‘Lilac Betty Riley 
for exhibition (votes unanimous), both shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. 
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To ‘Golden Age’ for exhibition and market (votes unanimous) and ‘Peach Blossom 
for exhibition and market (votes unanimous), both shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith 
Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

To ‘Falaise’ for exhibition and market (votes 6 for, 1 against), shown by Messrs. A. G. 
Vinten Ltd., Oldland Nurseries, Balcombe, Sussex. 


Selected for trial at Wisley 

*Tinkerbelle’ shown by Mr. J. R. Bell, Southdown Nurseries, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex. 
“Tibshelf Ideal’ and ‘Merrylight’ shown by Messrs. J. & 'T. Johnson, The Nurseries, 
Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

‘Glen Gold’ and ‘Glen Star’ shown by Mr. W. H. Clarkson, Woodside Nurseries, Glen 
Gorse, Oadby, Leicester. 

‘New Princess’ shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros., Broadwater Green Nurseries, 
Worthing, Sussex. ‘ 

‘Seedling E’ shown by Colham Green Nurseries, Ltd., Hillingdon, Middlesex. 
‘Alfreton Grenadier’ shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 
‘Golden Age’ and ‘Peach Blossom’ shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford 
Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

‘Falaise’ shown by Messrs. A. G. Vinten Ltd., Oidland Nurseries, Balcombe, Sussex. 


Other Exhibits 

‘Ashbourne,’ ‘Repton,’ ‘Adora,’ (to be seen again), ‘Red Flare’ (A.M. 1949), ‘Chats- 
worth’ (A.M. 1949), ‘Merrydew’ (A.M. 1949), ‘Peak Pearl’ (A.M. 1949), all shown by 
Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

‘Glen Royal’ and ‘Glen Rust’ shown by Mr. W. H. Clarkson, Woodside Nurseries, 
Glen Gorse, Oadby, Leicester. 

‘Rufus,’ ‘Sunny South,’ ‘Sweet Grace’ and ‘Discovery,’ shown by Messrs. Greenyer 
Bros. Ltd., Broadwater Green Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex. 

‘Yellow Shirley Cream’ shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derby- 
shire. 

‘Rose Daydream’ shown by Messrs. S. Stepney & Son, Canons Nursery, Madiera 
Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 

‘A. E. Blake’ (to be seen again) and ‘Amber Queen,’ shown by Mr. A. C. Shipley, 
Orchard Nurseries, Bromley, Kent. 


JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE-—Mr. G. Monro, C.B.E., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and twelve other members present. 

Selected for trial at Wisley 

Dahlias ‘Bessie Castle,’ ‘Goddess,’ ‘Frills,’ ‘Dandy Brignall,’ from Messrs. J. Stredwick 
& Son. 

‘Margery Blake,’ from A. E. Blake, Esq., Harrow. 

‘Blue Tit,’ “Teluna,’ from A. T. Barnes, Esq., Bedford. 

‘Mile. Clementine Payen,’ from Messrs. E. Cooper & Son. (subject to renaming), 
‘Ashlands,’ ‘Nancy Haffner,’ ‘Wenning,’ ‘Wyresdale,’ from Messrs. J. F. Barwise. 
‘Emily Golby’ ‘Harry Bray,’ from Messrs. J. Golby & Son. 

‘Arona,’ from H. Hart, Esq., Hocklev. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Award of Merit 
To Origanum amanum (P.D. 419) as a hardy flowering plant for the Alpine House, from 
Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm, Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Preliminary Commendation 
To Gentiana sp. (L. and S. 13321) (subject to naming) from The Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1950 


JOINT EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM COMMITTEE—Mr. 
G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and eight other members present. 

Selected for trial at Wisley 

‘Meteor,’ ‘Fred Barret’ and ‘Alert,’ all shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford 
Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Other Exhibit 

‘Pink Enchantment’ shown by F. Phipp, Esq., 36 Meadbank Road, Kingsbury. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1950 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mz . E. A. Bow gs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and three other members present. 


Euonymus.—Professor Weiss referred to an ornamental fruiting tree which by the de- 
scription he gave was thought might be a species of Euonymus. He suggested he should 
try to obtain a speciment for the Committee to see. The Committee thanked him. 


Calendula officinalis prolifera——A specimen of an abnormal Marigold (Calendula 
officinalis prolifera) commonly known as Hen and Chickens, was received from E. M. 
Shipman, Esq., 54, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, N.21., who has been informed 
that it is quite a common occurrence. 

Cyclamen.—F lowers and leaves of a fine white hardy Cyclamen were received from 
Miss Beck, ‘““The Cottage,”” Great Amwell, Ware, who had first seen it growing in a 
friend’s garden. Miss Beck now has the plant growing in her garden. It was thought 
to be Cyclamen europaeum var. album? The Chairman undertook to take it and try to 
confirm the identification. 


Death of Mr. Chittenden.—The Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, undertook to 
write a letter of condolence to Mrs. Chittenden. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. A. Cueat in the Chair, and 


fourteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended 


Hogg Medal 

To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, for a Group of 

Apples. 

Other Exhibits 

Black currant ‘Laleham Beauty,’ from P. H. Salter, Esq., 181 Staines Road, Laleham, 

Middlesex. 

— Bean, from C. J. Howlett, Esq., The Yews, 309 Wokingham Road, Earley, 
eading. 

Pear, from C. J. Howlett, Esq., The Yews, 309 Wokingham Road, Earley, Reading. 

Huckleberry, from L. S. Harbutt, Esq., Easty Wood Nurseries, Wickhambrook, nr. 

Newmarket. 

Apple ‘Milsted Seedling,’ from J. Milsted, Esq., 108 Arcadian Gardens, London, N.22. 

Peach seedling, from S. Hales, Esq., Jr., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Te Punga, 1 Wickliffe 

Gardens, Wembley Park, Middlesex. 

Apple seedling, from Mrs. C. G. Bright, Hankley Farm, Elstead, Surrey. 

Pear seedling, from C. G. E. Dawkins, Esq., The Hoppet, Little Baddow, Chelmsford. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty- 
two other members present. 


Awards Recommended 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 

To Messrs. Brown & Such, Ltd., Maidenhead, for an exhibit ef Dahlias. 

To Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Mr. Stuart Ogg, Swanley, for an exhibit of Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 

To Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son, Ltd., Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 

To Messrs. A. E. Cocks & Sons, Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. S. McGredy & Son, Portadown, for an exhibit of Roses. 

To Messrs. A. G. Vinten, Ltd., Balcombe, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
Silver Flora Medal 

To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations and 
Dianthus Allwoodii. 

To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 

To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 

Silver Banksian Medal 

To Messrs. T. Carlile, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 

To Messrs. Home Meadows Nursery, Martlesham, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of herbaceous 


. Rose Cottage Nurseries, Enderby, for an exhibit of Pompon Dahlias. 
. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, for an exhibit of Roses. 
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Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Bakers Nurseries, Ltd., Wolverhampton, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. G. & A. Clark, Ltd., Dover, for an exhibit of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums and 
herbaceous plants. 

To Messrs. Martinland Nurseries, East Hoathley, for an exhibit of Roses. 

To Messrs. Robinson’s Nurseries, Eltham, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 

To Messrs. W. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Asters, Dahlias and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Banksian Medal 

To Messrs. Hale & May, Ltd., Cookham, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 

To Messrs. Isaac House & Son, Westbury-on-Trym, for an exhibit of new varieties of 

Scabiosa caucasica. 

To Mr. E. B. Le Grice, North Walsham, for an exhibit of Roses. 

To Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Chilton, for an exhibit of Roses. 

To Mr. E. V. Roe, Reigate, for an exhibit of Korean Chrysanthemums, and herbaceous 
lants. 
‘o Messrs. E. C. Simmonds & Son, St. Albans, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 


Award of Merit 


To Pelargonium ‘Elizabeth Cartwright,’ as a cool greenhouse ornamental! pot-plant and 
for bedding (votes 20 for, o against), shown by R. F. W. Cartwright, Esq. (gr. Mr. E. 
Humphris), Aynho Park, Banbury. 


Selected for trial at Wisley 

Arctotis ‘Caledon Hybrids,’ shown by Mrs. H. W. Hall, Hordle, Lymington. 
Fuchsia seedling No. 13, shown by C. J. Howlett, Esq., Earley, Reading. 
Other Exhibits 


Begonia for opinion shown by C. L. Peachey, Esq., Fareham. 

He semen and herbaceous plants shown by Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., North 
ymms. 

Gaillardias and Aster ‘King George,’ shown by Mr. L. S. Harbutt, Wickhambrook. 

Giadiolus seedling, shown by G. Foster, Esq., London. 

Michaelmas Daisies, shown by Mr. F. Golby, Duston. 

Violas and Roses, shown by Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., in the 
Chair, and twenty other members present. 
Awards Recommended 
Silver Lindley Medal 
To Dr. Wilfred S. Fox, Hascombe, for an exhibit of Sorbus and other berried trees. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 


SilverBanksian Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering and fruiting 


rubs. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
Flora Medal 


To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents. 

To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of alpine plants in 
ts. 
‘o Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of heaths, conifers and ceanothus. 

To Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of shrubs and rock garden plants. 


Banksian Medal 


To Lt.-Col. L. H. Brammall, Nomansland, for an exhibit of alpine plants in pots. 

To East Lodge Gardens, Enfield, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 

To Mr. Gilbert, Romford, for an exhibit of succulents. 

To the Kew Topiary Nurseries, Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped box trees. 

To Messrs. Kibble & Clare, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 

a Messrs. E. W. Stedman, Ltd., Peterborough, for an exhibit of flowering and fruiting 
oses. 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


Shows 
‘Tugspay, January 23 


6 P.M. -Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNESDAY, January 24 | 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, February 6 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. ae : 
WepneEsDAY, February 7 Show. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, February 20 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
-Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNESDAY, February 21 ey 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Annual General Meeting 


‘Tuespay, February 20, at 3 P.M. in the Lecture Room. 


Lectures 
‘TUESDAY, January 23, at 3 P.M. ““Snowdrops and Snowflakes” by cot. 
F. C. STERN, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
Tugspay, February 6, at 3 P.M. “Outstanding New Plants of 1950” 
by MR. C, H. CURTIS, M.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


Annual General Meeting The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1950 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held at 3 P.M. on Tuesday, February 20, in the 
Lecture Room of the New Hall. 

Orchid and Fruit and Vegetable Committees—The meetings 
of the Orchid Committee and of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
arranged for January 9 have been cancelled. The next meeting of these 
Committees will be on January 23. 

Subscriptions—Fellows are requested to note that the first Show of 
the year is being held earlier than has been the practice latterly, namely 
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on January 23. Fellows are, therefore, requested to forward their annual 
subscriptions at an early date so as to receive tickets in time for admission 
to this Show and also to assist the office staff to deal with the extra work 
which falls upon them at this time of the year. A convenient form for 
use when posting a subscription was enclosed in the December Journal. 

Examinations—Candidates who wish to enter for the Society’s 
Examinations in Horticulture in 1951 are reminded that the closing 
dates for entry forms are as follows :— 

General Examination in Horticulture and General Examination in 
Horticulture for Juniors—Monday, January 15. 

Examination for the National Diploma in Horticulture (Preliminary 
and Final) and N.D.H. (Honours)—Thursday, February 1. 

Examination for Teachers of School Gardening (Preliminary and 
Final)—Friday, April 27. 

Small Exhibits from Fellows—lIt frequently happens that a 
Fellow who is not in a position to stage a collection of plants, flowers, 
fruit or vegetables has one or two interesting or particularly well-grown 
specimens which he would like other Fellows to see. A small exhibit of 
that sort is always welcome at a Fortnightly Meeting, and provided that 
the exhibit does not consist of more than three pots, vases or dishes, it 
may be staged although the exhibitor has not applied for space before- 
hand. ‘The exhibit should be handed to the clerk at the Small Exhibits 
Table by noon on the first day of the Meeting and the clerk will provide a 
card to go with the exhibit. Exhibitors are not permitted to place on this 
special table any notices or price-lists, nor may any orders be booked there. 

R.H.S. Diaries—it is regretted that the R.H.S. Diaries for 1951 
are now out of print and no further copies can be supplied. 

The Botanical Magazine—Four parts of Volume 167 were issued 
during 1950 and copies are still available. ‘The subscription rate is £4 
per annum or one guinea per part. This volume is dedicated to the late 
J. B. STEVENSON, V.M.H., and contains a collotype portrait of him. It is 
hoped that as many Fellows as possible will become subscribers. 

Journal and Botanical Magazine Binding.— Arrangements have 
now been made for those Fellows whoso wish to have the JOURNAL bound 
in green cloth with the lettering and crest in gold. ‘The cost for each 
volume of 12 parts will be gs. 6d. plus 1s. for return packing and postage. 
Fellows may also have the Botanical Magazine bound in dark blue buck- 
ram with gold lettering. ‘The cost for each volume will be 13s. 6d. plus 
1s. for return postage and packing. Parts for binding should be sent, with 
remittance, to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd., 31-34 Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. The parts should not be sent to the 
Offices of the Society. Inquiries for binding in special styles should 
also be addressed direct to Messrs. Mansell. 

Horticultural Club—On January 23, MAJOR G. SHERRIFF will lecture 
and show colour films of his recent expeditions in the Himalaya and on 
February 20, COLONEL F.C. STERN, F.L.S.,V.M.H., will lecture on Snowdrops 
and Snowflakes. The lecture in each case will be preceded by a dinner in 
the restaurant of The Royal Horticultural Society. Further particulars 
as to memership can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, MR. J. R. 
PULHAM, 24, Ashcome Gardens Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. 
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SCOTTISH GARDENS COMMITTEE 


T a recent meeting the National Trust of Scotland formed a 
A Scottish Gardens Committee. Scotland has many gardens of great 
beauty and unique value and it may only be possible to save some of 
these by means of this most expert body which will work freely with its 
separate funds within the framework of the Trust. 

The objects of this Committee are to be responsible for the policy 
of management of the gardens at present the property of the Trust and 
to take all effective steps to improve them with the funds available. The 
most notable of those gardens is that of Culzean for which a grant of 
£1,000 from the Treasury has been obtained on the Trust’s behalf by 
the Scottish Committee of the Festival of Britain 1951. It is intended 
that at Hill of Tarvit, Cupar, Fife, a propagating centre should be 
established so that other gardens may be supplied with the rare shrubs. 
Towards the management of the Trust gardens by this Committee the 
Trust has granted £2,000 and the organizers of Scotland’s Gardens 
Scheme have decided to allocate 5 per cent. of its annual income to 
this Committee. 

The Committee further aims to be the advisory body to the Council 
of the Trust on all future proposals whereby an Estate with a good 
garden or a garden of singular character by itself is offered to the Trust 
to be held by it for the benefit of the Nation. 

As the Committee’s work develops, its more general policy will be 
to promote the welfare of Scottish Gardens and of Scottish Horticulture. 

LADY ELPHINSTONE, D.C.V.O., has kindly consented to be Chairman 
with DR. J. M. COWAN of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden as Vice-Chair- 
man. The other members of the Committee are—MRs. BALFOUR OF 
DAWYCK, THE EARL OF STAIR, K.T., D.S.0., LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL OF SUCCOTH, BT., MR. EUAN H. M. 
cox, and ex officio, THE FARL OF WEMYSS AND MARCH, Chairman of the 
Council and Executive Committee of the National Trust for Scotland. 

The Secretary, to whom all communications should be addressed, is 
J. C. STORMONTH DARLING, The National Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, 2. 


WISLEY IN JANUARY 


ANY people mistakenly consider the winter months to be of little 
M interest as far as gardens are concerned, but in a mild January it 
is possible to find many plants in flower. The majority of these are well 
suited to indoor decoration and make a pleasant change from the com- 
mon run of forced blooms. Fellows who usually limit their visits to one 
or two occasions during the height of the summer will, if their choice of 
day be good, be surprised to find how much there is in January to interest 
them. 

A few notes on some of the more outstanding winter-flowering 
plants of which examples can be seen here, may be of value to those who, 
if not constructing a winter garden, would at least appreciate a few 
flowers in their garden at this time of year. One of the best of such 
plants, which has won well-merited popularity in gardens, is Viburnum 
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fragrans, It forms a deciduous, rather dense bush, eventually reaching 
eight or ten feet in height. The blush-white flowers have a pleasant 
heliotrope-like scent and are borne in tight clusters from November 
until March, withstanding as much as ten degrees of frost without 
damage. There are two forms cultivated in English gardens: one, the 
more desirable, with faintly bronzed leaves and pink buds, the other 
with green leaves and stems and white flower-buds. They are easily 
propagated with the aid of bottom heat by cuttings of almost ripe wood 
taken in late July or August. Good specimens are to be found in the 
Azalea Garden and in the Award of Garden Merit Collection. A very 
different, but equally good, plant is the Chinese Witch Hazel, Hamamelis 
mollis. Sent in 1879 by MARIES to MESSRS. VEITCH, it did not become 
well known for a surprising length of time, but it is markedly superior to 
other members of the genus. It has the dual advantage of flowering 
regularly and freely, even when quite a small plant, and of providing 
bright golden-yellow colouring in the autumn. The flowers are pro- 
duced in axillary clusters, and have four strap-shaped wavy petals of 
glowing yellow, the colour emphasized by the wine-stained calyx. They 
are seen to advantage against a tracery of leafless branches, the more 
attractive for their covering of short brown hairs. The Jater-flowering 
H. japonica var. Zuccariniana comes next in ornamental value, the 
flowers being citron-yellow; the variety arborea and the typical H. 
japomca are both old-gold in colour, all three forming attractive small 
trees, but cannot be recommended if planting is only on a limited scale. 
The best specimen of H. mollis is to be found in the Award of Garden 
Merit Collection, but further plants are growing in Seven Acres along 
with the others mentioned. 

The Wintersweet could not be described as a showy plant, and if it 
flowered at any other season would probably be little grown, but, as it 
is, its scent and the freedom, once established, with which it produces 
flowers makes it a highly desirable plant. The drooping, crimson- 
centred flowers are of a translucent buff shade in the type species, but in 
the variety Chimonanthus praecox luteus they are a clear primrose yellow, 
and much more conspicuous. Although perfectly hardy it flowers best 
with the protection of a wall, and in such a position it requires no atten- 
tion beyond an annual trimming to keep it in shape, an operation which 
can be timed to provide material for vases indoors. There is a nice 
specimen at the far end of the Laboratory walls, which can be compared 
with one of the ordinary form near the entrance gates. 

Prunus subhirtella autumnalis, or to use its attractive Japanese name, 
‘Jugatsu sakura,’ forms a small twiggy tree possessing such a reserve of 
buds that it is covered with flowers during every genial spell of weather 
from November to March. Legend tells that the plant was first dis- 
covered in A.D. 408 when, one November day, the Emperor Richu 
making merry in the grounds of his palace near Kyoto, was amazed by 
the sight of a single cherry-petal which floated down into his cup of rice 
spirit. He ordered his servants to search until they found the tree it had 
come from. There are a number of specimens in the Gardens mainly on 
Weather Hill and Battleston Hill, some of which show slight variation 
in colour. 
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Among the evergreens Mahonia japonica is to be strongly recom- 
mended. It is an erect growing shrub with compound holly-like leaves 
and bears terminai drooping racemes of primrose-yellow Lily-of-the- 
Valley scented flowers. ‘The older leaves sometimes turn bright crimson 
in.the autumn if the plant is grown in a sunny situation, but remain 
green in shade. It is important to plant this shrub when young, as 
members of the genus do not transplant well when old. A large speci- 
men is growing at the east end of the Wild Garden and there are others 
on Battleston Hill. 

_ Turning to herbaceous plants, ris ungutcularis immediately comes 
to mind. Although native of Algeria and parts of Asia Minor, it is 
nevertheless perfectly hardy in England but appreciates a sun-baked 
corner, plenty of lime and almost complete starvation, and under these 
conditions it will flower freely from November until February. There 
are several geographical forms, some flowering earlier than others or of 
different shades of lilac or purple. There is also an ivory-white variety 
pencilled with golden yellow. Their greatest enemies are slugs and for 
this reason it is best to pick the flowers when tightly rolled like an um- 
brella and watch them unfold in a vase, which they will do rapidly in a 
warm room. ‘There are large clumps growing at the foot of the Labora- 
tory walls and other forms outside the greenhouses. 

The early purple and yellow Dutch Crocuses are always looked upon 
as harbingers of spring but the species are often wholly neglected. 
C. Tomasinianus is most commonly grown and will soon become 
naturalized, spreading about by self-sown seeds and giving plants with 
flowers of varying lilac shades. C. sustanus, the Cloth of Gold Crocus, is 
an old favourite first described in 1629 by JOHN PARKINSON, and has rich 
orange, chestnut-feathered flowers opening flat in sunshine. C. Imperati 
is suitable for naturalizing in grass. The fragrant globular flowers are 
inconspicuous until open, the outside of the segments being buff, but 
the inside is bright pale purple which, combined with the orange throat 
and stigmas, makes a charming picture. These species and many others 
are to be found outside the Alpine House. 

The plants inside the Alpine House are still dependent on the 
weather, but if there has been a reasonable amount of sun Saxifrages 
such as S. Irvingu, S. Grisebachu and S. Burseriana will be scattered 
with flowers. Pans of the charming Cyclamen species, C. ibericum and 
C. vernum, are exhibiting miniature pink flowers, while the early-flower- 
ing Narcissus Bulbocodium praecox and N. hedraeanthus show small 
yellow trumpets. The lovely Ranunculus calandrinoides, like some small 
graceful anemone, has white cupped petals delicately veined with pink 
and a boss of yellow-green stamens. Snowdrops and Crocuses are also 
grown here in pans, not because they require protection but to ensure 
their purity is not marred by rain and mud. 

The Stove, Temperate and Half-Hardy Houses are all especially 
worth a visit at this season, but the flowers which they contain will not 
have changed sufficiently from last month to warrant a detailed note. 
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HORTICULTURE AS A CAREER 
F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., and J. L. Russell 


(Lecture given on October 24, 1950; DR. H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


Introduction 


Mr. F. A. Secrett.—Before anyone can profitably embark upon horti- 
culture as a career he must first ask some questions. Am I horticul- 
turally minded, with a love of the soil and of plants? If I intend, after 
training, to start on my own account will the necessary capital be avail- 
able, and, have I a very robust sense of realities, so that I may justly 
appraise the constituents of success and plumb and gauge the risks of 
failure? 

These are the knotty points to be cleared up so far as in us lies. But 
ere we dot the i’s and cross the t’s let me utter a word of caution parti- 
cularly necessary at the present time. After the upheaval of the great 
war, there are many men who, before joining up, lived a sedentary life 
and feel a reluctance to return to it on their discharge from the Forces. 
When they are tempted to take up horticulture, experience shows that, 
after a year or so, a considerable percentage come to tire of their new 
venture, thus losing a valuable amount of time and probably damaging 
irreparably better prospects elsewhere. Again, there are professional 
sailors, soldiers and airmen who eagerly imagine they may supplement 
their pensions by the proceeds of market gardening. Alas, many of 
them have discovered too late, as ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH wrote a century 
ago, that “Grace is given of God, but knowledge is bought in the 
market.” £t tertius, that unfortunate youth whose misguided parents 
seek to place him for the nonce in horticulture only to evade the sacri- 
fices of National Service and, in so doing, foster a false sense of values on 
the threshold of manhood. 

Now these warnings make not for pessimism but for caution. We 
have all known those buoyant and alert individuals with green fingers 
who, when they retire from their earlier life work, do make more than a 
pittance by rising with the lark and by an enterprising use of small 
areas of land, after making sure of a market. They are deserving of 
every encouragement. But some of us on the other hand may have 
heard of the retired officer who started his operations by purchasing 
from a very persuasive vendor soil stimulant at £1,000 a ton. In my 
humble judgment he would have been a wiser and wealthier man if he 
had bought a ton of manure from a reputable racing establishment and 
turned it over himself once or twice before breakfast. To those who take 
up horticulture in later life I would say this :— Begin in a smal! way and 
only develop gradually in the light of trial and error, and never forget 
that the world is plentifully supplied with rogues. 

But the title of this lecture is Horticulture as a Career, and I have in 
mind the boy and the girl in their ‘teens rather than the retired person 
on the wrong side of fifty. In these very difficult times it is no simple 
matter to wrest a living from the soil, even if one is trained well and 
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fully equipped; but, in the long view, even such modest success is, for 
the part-time dabbler, impossible unless he has a very long purse to 
compensate for his early blunderings. In horticulture one never ceases 
to learn, and here as in other spheres old know‘edge should always be 
an incentive to new, but what first of all is essential is that the funda- 
mental laws controlling production be thoroughly understood and that 
marketing be studied closely. 

Believe me, Ladies and Gentlemen, when I tell you that these tough 
problems, which to-day I can only describe in a generalized outline, are 
not to be mastered in a day. At least three years’ training is requisite in 
any of the branches of horticulture. I hold this view with conviction 
although I know the point is controversial. The basis of success is 
knowledge and a sound organization. To the beginner horticulture 
may be likened perhaps to a jigsaw puzzle that he must learn to piece 
together bit by bit. In his first year everything appears chaotic and 
jumbled, but at the end of that year if he has been observant and used 
his time well he may couple together facts and actions like the outer 
edge of his jigsaw. In his next year he begins to perceive the general 
layout of the puzzle and the rhyme and reason of the operations he could 
not previously understand. And by the time he has worked and studied 
for three years he is ready to complete the picture, although at this 
stage he is little more than a copyist. The stages through which his 
mind has passed during this period are intensely interesting to the 
observer. At the end of his first year he becomes critical and imagines 
there are many improvements he could himself introduce. At the end 
of the second year he is not quite so sure ot himself, but after the third 
year of his training he thinks he knows it all! When he leaves the farm 
where he was trained to take up a position of trust or to commence on 
his own, he quickly realizes that he knows very little after all. As time 
progresses he will learn the basic truth that nature makes her contribu- 
tion to the success of the man who has fitted himself for her service and 
can cope with her many vagaries and with the problems of cultivation, 
presentation, marketing, etc. He must learn how to husband also his 
financial resources and how to combine wise spending with a continual 
regard for thrift. In such conditions, with a healthy turnover, he will 
find his banker a good friend. He should not be in a hurry; his motto 
should be Hasten SLowLy. On the other hand, I often advise my 
apprentices that if they have to raise loans to borrow from their father, 
for if they lose it he is the only one they could tell he ought to have 
known better than to lend it to them! 

As you are aware, MR. RUSSELL will shortly be addressing you upon 
the nurseryman’s side of the profession that is primarily concerned with 
herbaceous plants, shrubs and trees. I shall seek to confine myself, 
under the following main heads, to five aspects of horticulture: 


1. The Various Sections of Horticulture. 
. Training. 

Some Hazards. 

. Research and Advisory Services. 

. General Remarks. 
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1. The Various Sections of Horticulture 


Those sections of horticulture with which I am dealing this after- 
noon may be divided into four definite interests, though those classed 
under (ii) and (iii) sometimes overlap. They are:— 


i. Fruit (a) Hard and Top Fruit. (4) Soft and Bush Fruit. 

ii. Glasshouses. 

iii. Flowers (a) In greenhouses, under cloches, or in the open. 
(6) Bulbs and bulbous flowers. 

iv. Vegetables (a) Extensive. (5) Intensive. 


(i) FRUIT 
(a) Hard and Top Fruit 

Since the War there has been an expansion in the acreage of top fruit, 
and it is probable that there is still room for an increase in acreage of 
dessert fruit, but it is doubtful whether the cultivation of culinary 
varieties should be further expanded unless the produce can be gas 
stored. The capital required to establish a good orchard is not less than 
£300 an acre, a figure which includes the value of the freehold. Fifty 
acres is an economic unit and there is still a market for top-grade dessert 
fruit of the right varieties, for saturation point has not yet been reached. 
The waiting period from planting to gathering is about five years, and 
the figure of £300 per acre is intended to cover that time. Some con- 
sider that by intercropping this figure may be considerably reduced. 


(6) Soft and Bush Fruit 


For soft fruit the workable unit may be less than fifty acres and less 
capital is required, but obviously the risk is greater and production 
more hazardous. Unless the fruit is of dessert quality and can be sold as 
such it can only be disposed of as pulp, and this may not be an economic 
proposition as so much depends on the importation of foreign pulp. 
If it is possible to “forward” strawberries by the use of suitable cloches 
high prices can be obtained before the market is flooded with produce. 

A serious disadvantage affecting the whole of the fruit section is that 
only one crop a year can be produced from the soil, and therefore the 
failure of a crop, either through one’s own carelessness or the havoc of 
climatic conditions, may cause serious injury, especially to a newcomer. 
Accordingly it is only prudent for a beginner to combine fruit growing 
with some other line in market gardening. 


(ii) GLASSHOUSES 
This branch of horticulture requires a specially long training and the 
establishment of a holding is very costly, even if the beginner starts in a 
very small way. To-day an acre of glass with the necessary equipment 
costs from {£14,000 to £16,000 exclusive of the freehold, and such a 
capital outlay is usually prohibitive. 


(iii) FLOWERS 
The production of flowers is an interesting and widely sought occupa- 
tion and it is also both popular and remunerative with many of the 
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smaller growers. It can roughly be subdivided into two divisions:— 


(a) Flower growing in greenhouses, under cloches, and in the open. 
(b) Bulbs and bulbous flowers. 


(a) Flower growing in greenhouses, under cloches and in the open 

Toa large extent, as already indicated, the flower and glasshouse sections 
of horticulture overlap, and the grower of Chrysanthemums, forced 
Tulips, Freesias, Narcissus, etc., should enter the glasshouse section to 
acquire the necessary knowledge and technique. The capital required is 
relatively heavy unless the scale of operations is limited, but stocks may 
be quickly increased if strict attention is paid to hygiene and such 
factors. As regards outdoor cultivation, much depends on the market; 
in the summer months when flowers are plentiful in private gardens, 
the flower trade is often depressed. 


(4) Bulbs and bulbous flowers 
The bulb section of the industry has developed rapidly in Cornwall and 
in Lincolnshire. In the Duchy bulbs are grown chiefly for the flowers, 
whilst Lincolnshire concentrates more on the sale of bulbs. One of the 
chief advantages of this branch is that, after the initial period, there 
should be produce to sell during two seasons of the year, first the flower 
crop and later the bulbs, although specialized bulb producers do not 
pluck the flowers from those bulbs which are grown for forcing and 
distribution to the public. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that the production of flowers 
and bulbs is liable to suffer more than any other section during periods 
of depression and conditions of emergency. In the last War all flower 
growers had to reduce their stocks to an absolute minimum and con- 
centrate on growing vegetable and salad crops. Of course, with the 
reduced acreage, the few flowers which were available made very high 
prices. 


(iv) VEGETABLES 
This branch should be divided into two subsections, intensive and 
extensive production. 

On an intensive holding a small area of glass for protecting, and of 
cloches for forwarding, crops is essential, together with an adequate 
supply of water. Economic units may be from five acres upwards, but 
obviously a five-acre man has a more difficult task and has to be much 
more intensive in his methods of production. Capital for such an in- 
tensive holding, with the freehold and essential equipment is heavy. 
Good horticultural land is seldom bought at less than {100 per acre. 
A small greenhouse 150 feet by 30 feet to include water supply and 
heating, say £1,250; 500 Dutch lights or suitable cloches to cover } acre, 
£500; implements and equipment, tractors, spraying machinery, 
irrigation, empties, etc., etc., £1,500; small packing shed, £800. In 
addition working capital has to be available; wages have risen since 1939 
by 160 per cent. As the acreage is increased and the capital is spread 
over a larger area the cost per acre is automatically reduced, but the 
necessary equipment also increases somewhat with a larger area and 
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wages tend to rise. Nevertheless, the man or woman with three years’ 
training as a minimum may make a start in vegetable production with 
considerably less capital outlay than in other sections, for capital can be 
turned over more quickly on an intensive vegetable holding and an 
average of two and a half crops per acre per annum can be obtained. 
But an outlay of £5,000 does not go very far in these days of inflation. 

Some thirty or forty varieties of vegetables may be grown, and there 
are few seasons when a small number of these are not in short supply. 
Now the holding is in the final analysis almost entirely dependent upon 
crops in short supply, for many crops have to be marketed at cost, or 
less than cost, of production, whilst others coinciding with gluts or 
really bad markets, have to be ploughed in and so are a complete loss. 
Fortunately the price obtained for the produce in short supply is out of 
all relation to the cost of production. It is upon these few lines the 
grower depends for his living. But obtaining produce in short supply 
calls for planning, knowledge, and foresight from the grower, and this 
only comes with the years of experience. 

Soil is of paramount importance in a vegetable holding and it is 
fatal to attempt to market garden on land which is unsuitable. The 
correct physical condition, land which may be worked quickly after 
rain, the right depth of soil and adequate drainage are all factors that 
must combine to justify the capital involved. I cannot emphasize too 
much that the mistake of choosing poor land is fatal to future success, 
and in every case the advice of a soil specialist should be obtained before 
a purchase of freehold is completed. Again, sufficient labour must be 
available, for while the actual production may be mechanical, cultiva- 
tions, planting, watering, row-crop cultivations, the marketing of crops, 
harvesting, grading and packing has to be done by hand. If adequate 
man-power cannot be obtained at the proper time then the equipment 
necessary for the efficient working of a holding is wasted. 


2. Training 


Upon this subject I have already touched with emphasis and con- 
viction. It is rare indeed for a man without training to survive and 
weather bad economic storms. In general, fundamental training is 
indispensable on each of the following:— 


(a) Soil and Cultivations 


The basic requirement of the student is a sound knowledge of soils, 
for if he chooses the wrong type of soil his capital is jeopardized. 
Again, he must have a thorough knowledge of how to prepare his land 
for sowing, planting, overwintering, etc. He should also understand 
something of soil structure which can be so easily damaged by bad 
cultivations especially with modern machines. He must learn how to 
encourage and maintain a good fertile soil with a high worm population 
which is so important for the correct aeration of the soil. 

Crops de not all require the same cultivation and treatment. For 
example, Leeks planted on hard ground would fail, whereas Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli need a firm tilth. 
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The preparation of seed beds is a very important operation, for unless 
a plant starts away quickly and happily poor growth is reflected through- 
out the whole of its life. It is so easy to put land hors de combat for a 
long period by one unwise operation, such as ploughing and subsoiling 
or applying manure when the land is too wet, or even carting tractors 
over the ground too consistently in the removal of a crop. The latter 
operation will leave the soil depressed by the weight of the wheels, 
and wheelmarks, which are left, lead to the accentuation of an acid 
condition. 

It is most essential that the correct pH of the soil is always main- 
tained, i.e. not too acid nor too alkaline ; a soil just below neutral is 
beneficial, and in these days the maintenance of soil fertility is not easy. 
Undoubtedly this is closely linked with correct cultivation, and here 
again, the needs of plants vary from crop to crop. The grower must have 
an intimate knowledge of each crop’s requirements and the best ferti- 
lizers to apply. Whilst the application of humus solves quite a number of 
problems, many other fertilizers have their use in modern market 
gardening. 


(b) Irrigation 

Irrigation is another factor which is closely allied to fertility and is, in 
fact, a long and arduous study of correct and incorrect methods and 
times of application. Water applied in the form of mist can be of 
immense benefit to a crop, but the heavy application of coid non-aerated 
water can do considerable damage. The student can only be guided in 
his investigation into this very complicated subject; eventually he will 
learn by trial and error to adapt his knowledge to his soil requirements 
and to the water and plant at his disposal. 


(c) Pests and Diseases 


The student must become conversant with all the common pests and 
diseases and be able to diagnose the trouble at a very early stage. He 
should also know the methods employed in combating such troubles. 
He must learn that the Advisory Services are at his disposal if his know- 
ledge is insufficient to deal with an outbreak of disease. Here, if any- 
where, alacrity and initiative are called for. The general hygienic and 
sanitary conditions that obtain on a farm are most important as crops 
are so often lost by lack of knowledge or carelessness. 


(d) Weed Control 


The prospective market gardener also has to learn how to control weeds, 
either by hoeing or by the application of chemical sprays. Provided 
he is thorough in his work he should not have to resort too much to 
chemical control. 


(e) Use of Glass 


The intensive gardener must have a thorough knowledge of the use of 
glass for raising plants and for completing crops, and one may be sure 
that successful intensive cultivation under Dutch lights is not learnt in 
one season. He must be conversant with varieties and strains for the 
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different seasons of the year, and also for the markets he purposes 
serving. A complete knowledge of varieties will enable him to secure 
continuity of output with such crops as Cauliflower and Lettuce. 


(f) Marketing, Grading and Packing 


It is imperative that the grower should know how, when, and where to 
market his produce. He must look ahead for twelve to eighteen months 
to avoid haphazard production. The market where he will attempt to 
sell his produce will be decided before he even purchases the seed. 
Grading, packing and presentation of crops have to be learnt, for perfect 
crops can be utterly spoiled by bad presentation, and a market once lost 
is difficult to regain. A few boxes, well graded and packed, will do more 
to stimulate his trade than a far larger quantity of unattractive produce. 


(g) Labour 


The beginner must learn how to handle labour and create an interest in 
the work. If the workpeople know something of the nature of the task 
to be done and the reason for its urgency, their interest will be aroused 
and they will work with greater zest and consequently with increased 
efficiency. The correct management of labour, so that all may be con- 
tented and really efficient, is not the least of a young man’s worries. 
He must learn how to organize and get the best out of those working for 
him, as a proper lack of organization can increase labour costs by at least 
20 per cent. He should never contract out for any work that can be 
done by his own people. 


(h) Tools and Implements 


The student should have a complete knowledge of the use of all mechani- 
cal and hand tools so that he can instruct and train the unskilled labour 
and make these workmen useful parts of his system in the least possible 
time. Many bills for slight repairs and upkeep will be saved by under- 
standing the mechanism of the implements in use. 


(t) Book-keeping and Accounts 


Although the thought of keeping accounts and books is most unwelcome 
to the majority of young people starting their careers in horticulture, it 
is obvious that a certain amount of knowledge on these subjects is not 
only advisable but essential. Your Bank Manager should be eager to 
help you to prepare skeleton accounts, and the Ministry of Agriculture 
have issued two helpful booklets on Farm Book-keeping (Code No. 
24-166) and on Farmer’s Income Tax (Code No. 24-164) that can be 
obtained through any bookseller for 6d. each. Apart from these aspects, 
records of the crops per acre and analysis of sales are all important, 
especially to the beginner who is endeavouring to find the best crops and 
markets. I am often asked the question, “Where should a boy obtain 
his training?” If the boy starts on his own account he cannot do better 
than spend three years working on a holding where profits are being 
made. While an academic career may give him a much greater interest 
in life generally, it is doubtful if such a career would teach him how 
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successfully to wrest his living from the soil. Before entering his 
university he must have twelve months in practical training, and, pro- 
vided he has obtained a degree, the Advisory Services will be open to 
him. 

3. Some Hazards 


It has been said that market gardening is as speculative as horse- 
racing. Except in periods of extreme shortage many crops have to be 
destroyed or perhaps sold at less than the cost of production. There 
are the vagaries of weather to be contended with and the market fluc- 
tuations due to this and many other causes. There is the heavy burden 
of taxation which has reached such a level that it is exceedingly hard to 
plough back profits into a holding so as to modernize equipment. In 
fact taxation is so crippling to enterprise that eminent authorities have 
expressed grave alarm for the stability, let alone the progress, of industry, 
and horticulture is a very vital industry in these critical times. 

MR. S. P. CHAMBERS in his recent article entitled ‘‘ Taxation and 
Incentives ” said “‘ There is no doubt that the present heavy burden of 
taxation is affecting production adversely, and, although at the present 
time tax concessions may be difficult for the Chancellor to give, there is 
a strong case for the reduction of that part of the tax burden which 
presses with undue weight upon enterprise.” 

Against the burden of taxation we can do little but protest. But 
against the other hazards we can help ourselves. After a few years in 
the industry a sense of foreknowledge may be developed, and when the 
grower receives the impression that a certain crop will be in short supply 


he must have the courage to change a considerable part of his cropping 
programme. His one objective must be to produce the crop for which 
a market may be clamouring at some future period. The grower who 
can market a finished article which is a little better than the average 
seldom has cause for fear. Buyers are discriminating and a good mark 
of quality soon becomes known and sought. 


4. Research and Advisory Services 


In the short time allotted to me I have referred to the four sections of 
horticulture. ‘There is another newer branch which I must mention and 
that is the Research and Advisory side. Recently research has been 
considerably extended, and the Advisory Services have been reorganized. 
There is room for willing workers in this field, and a boy who is academi- 
cally minded can enter one of these departments and earn a good liveli- 
hood with a measure of certainty. Those considering entry into this 
sphere of work will benefit greatly by a practical knowledge of the 
industry. The best research workers and advisers are assuredly those 
who have had a practical training of hard work close to the earth, with 
its many secrets, disappointments and joys. 

The progress of knowledge cannot be confined by national boun- 
daries. British husbandry is, however, recognized as being in the 
vanguard of constructive methods and, if we have not given final 
answers to all the problems, we have given the lead. Not so long ago 
PROFESSOR STAMP wrote these words:— 
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“ If the yield of crops throughout the world were anything near the 
yields to which we are accustomed in Britain, even in years of bad 
harvest, there would be no food problem... It is not going too far to 
say that the future is likely to see the whole world turning towards the 
British model in farming rather than the reverse.”’ 


A great impetus has been given to chemical and physical investi- 
gations by the enlightened and forward-looking policy of our Ministry 
of Agriculture. Yet it is probably true that no sphere of human activity 
offers a greater variety of unsolved problems than does that of adequately 
increasing the world’s food supplies. In these circumstances, the logic 
in the reasoning of those who advocate more research and more training 
in husbandry is inescapable and compelling, and both research and 
training should be far more closely interlocked. 

Indeed, who will deny that these proposals have much in logic and 
in common sense to recommend them? 


5. General Remarks 


The horticultural industry is open to both sexes and many of the girls 
who entered the industry during the War are remaining on the land. 
The advantages of an open-air life and the knowledge that service to the 
nation is being given are benefits which cannot be over-estimated. 
Unlike a man-made factory, the work of nature never ceases and while 
we sleep, weary of body and mind, this over-ruling Providence watches 
and works so that our daily needs are provided. 


Mr. Fohn Russell.—I am prompted to open my remarks bya reference 
our Chairman made to the position which MR. secRETT and myself have 
made for ourselves in Horticulture. Outward appearances are some- 
times deceptive, and I think that we shall want to consider whether it is 
enjoyment of life we want, or the accumulation of perhaps more concrete 
things, such as finance. I have not referred to that in my script here, 
but I think it is a point that as far as my own life has been concerned, it 
has been one of enjoyment in my pursuits, which has perhaps not 
resulted in a great accumulation of wealth. But that is a point to be 
considered. 

The problems confronting young people who contemplate horti- 
culture as a career have been clearly shown by MR. SECRETT. 

In the present age of rapid development in scientific research and 
mechanical devices, resulting in mass production, the capital required 
presents one of the main difficulties. For those of an adventurous or 
individual nature, and by this I mean those who desire to manage their 
own affairs and accept success or failure as their responsibility, sound 
training and then capital are needed. 

Many of the points to which MR. SECRETT has referred apply to 
Nurserymen, which term I use for want of a better one, and to which 
my remarks are confined. His work is carried on in a Nursery, as distinct 
from a market garden or farm. It is, of course, understood that this 
side of horticulture covers the cultivation of large and small fruit trees 
and bushes for sale as such. 
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The wide range of plants, trees and bulbous subjects which are 
today cultivated can be divided into the following branches :— 


. Trees and Shrubs. 

. Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. 

. Fruit Trees. 

. Roses. 

. Greenhouse plants, including Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 
. Bulbous Plants. 


In the past most nurseries were of a general nature, each growing 
nearly all of the above plants as, of course, some do to-day. The wide 
range and type of plant now to be found in any one branch calls for the 
attention of a specialist; it is therefore wise to take this course rather 
than to aim at the general nursery. 

Education is to-day tending to retain at school our boys and girls 
until they are sixteen or more years of age which, no doubt for many 
professions, is essential. Horticulture generally calls for a fairly early 
start in the practical work. There are, of course, some who have the 
good fortune to inherit an established business which requires adminis- 
trative ability rather than practical, who thus benefit by extended 
school-days; their future is already settled. 

Having decided on horticulture in the general sense, very few at the 
immature age of sixteen are able to appreciate which branch provides 
the best opportunity. Whilst growing those plants which one prefers 
is usually the most pleasurable, satisfying and productive of good 
results, and by this I do not mean financially, the first few years should 
be spent in a general nursery where the various branches can be appraised. 
It is at this time that one of the qualities most important to all begin- 
ners, 7.e. observation, can be made full use of. Concentration on the 
work at hand is essential, but a general appreciation of the whole under- 
taking should be noted. 

Points to note apart from methods of propagation and cultivation 
are:— 


1. The months or years required to produce a saleable plant. 
_ 2. The means by which contact is made with the buyer. 


Point 1 has a bearing on the amount of capital available, as Trees 
and most Shrubs and Fruit trees require more time to reach saleable 
size than Herbaceous and Alpine plants, Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 
Thus it will be seen that the time needed before any financial return is 
likely, is controlled by the branch chosen. Some Herbaceous plants, 
Dahlias and Chrysanthemums, if well grown, can provide fairly quick, 
but limited, return from the cut flower. It also has to be remembered 
that, in view of the somewhat less exacting requirements, these plants 
are more apt to attract the young producer and result in over production, 
at which time only the best will find a market. 

Point 2, how to attract the buyer, is not solved for the retail nursery 
by producing the best article, at any rate, not until a good reputation has 
been built up. This is in contrast to the market grower, whose produce 
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is nearly always presented to the scrutinizing professional buyer at a 
market, such as Covent Garden, who is soon able to pick out the best. 
Advertising at once comes to mind, and if through the gardening press, 
national or local papers, very careful study and experience is necessary 
if unfruitful expenditure is to be avoided. Another sales medium is 
exhibiting at the large or local Flower Shows, and this calls for ability 
to present the produce to the public in an attractive way. A small or 
medium sized undertaking is the best to start with, and in the event of 
some unforeseen set-back, stands a better chance of survival than a large 
business extended to the limit of its financial resources. Such a nursery 
may expect a reasonable local demand for its produce if situated near a 
large town, buyers being encouraged by the maintainance of a good 
display visible from the road in contrast to the discouraging and untidy 
places we sometimes see. 

After three years’ training, a preference may have developed for one 
particular branch, and I would say, in this age of specialists, go ahead 
with all the means at your command. 

Promising students with some practical training are eligible for 
entry to one of the Botanic Gardens, Horticultural Colleges or The 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Wisley Gardens, where general training 
can be continued and Scientific and Botanical instruction can be ob- 
tained, which every day becomes more important, more particular 
attention during any spare time being devoted to the branch chosen. 
This usually occupies two or three years. 

During the past six years the direction and responsibility for the 
cultivation of any crop engaged upon has rested on other shoulders, 
but youthful enthusiasm may take any resulting success as a matter of 
course, overlooking the guiding influence which has always been at 
hand. Such an attitude may impel an early launching on the great 
adventure with disastrous results. A wiser course is to obtain a position 
of more or less limited responsibility on a good nursery, when little 
problems have to be decided, and the many and varied details can be 
observed. ‘Two or three years so spent will prove invaluable and perhaps 
lead to a position of importance with the business concerned, obviating 
the need for any further move. Capital is then of less importance. 

MR. SECRETT has referred to the care needed when selecting a site 
for the nursery. Avoid the cheap site with soil unsuitable for your 
crops, in the belief that money so saved can be used to alter the nature 
of the soil to suit your requirements. To purchase such a site will 
eventually cost much more than one which better suits the crops it is 
intended to grow and it may after all have to be disposed of. 

Best quality produce usually commands a ready sale and encourages 
repeat orders from an ever widening clientele. Much money is some- 
times expended to attract new customers, but the retention of old ones 
by previous satisfactory service is perhaps more enduring and valuable. 
Therefore, quality should be a primary aim but kept within economic 
bounds, and by this I mean, unlimited time and expenditure to achieve 
such object is useless if the return fails to cover the cost plus a reason- 
able profit. Production in excess of demand usually results in it being 
difficult to dispose of second quality, and planning, of which we hear so 
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much to-day, has not found the complete answer to this problem for 
perishable or semi-perishable goods. 

Having acquired the knowledge for successful cultivation, and the 
means by which it is proposed to sell the produce, there then arises 
that irksome job so distasteful to most growers, office management and 

system. 

Plant sales, and here I refer to the retail nursery, are, in the main, 
made in small parcels to the multitude, in contrast to those made to the 
large estates in quantity, say, thirty years ago. In those days large orders 
were given and received by people who generally knew how to handle 
the plants, or by a staff of experienced gardeners. For better or worse, 
such orders are rare to-day. The small buyer today, whilst as keen and 
enthusiastic as the large buyer of yesterday, often expects advice on, as 
well as the supply of, his order. This is an added expense to the nursery- 
man, but such advice, if resulting in a good display from the plants 
supplied, assures continued orders and recommendations, and has to be 
catered for. 

There are several methods of handling orders from the time of 
receipt to the final conclusion of the transaction. I am not competent 
to discuss these, my experience being confined to my own requirements, 
the methods used being the result of years of trial and error, and each 
branch of business has its own special requirements. I can, however, 
assure you that the matter is not a small one and, on exploring this side 
of the retail business, the budding young nurseryman may be tempted to 
embark on the wholesale trade. Here the above problems are less acute, 
but others of a different nature arise. 

To conclude, I recommend any boy or girl contemplating horti- 
culture as a career to visit as many good flower shows as possible, and also 
good nurseries, and in the latter case with father, under the pretext of 
making a small purchase, though here I may perhaps incur the wrath of 

. my trade friends. By such visits an appreciation of the different sides of 
horticulture may be made, and as to which place may provide the best 
opportunities for future training. 


The Chairman.—It was interesting that both speakers were in 
agreement over many points. For instance, both mentioned that a 
training in horticulture should occupy three years. MR. SECRETT said 
the boy or girl wanted to acquire knowledge of a sound organization; 
both of them agreed on that. But did you notice that both added a 
knowledge of marketing to that of production. MR. SECRETT definitely 
said “marketing,” and MR. RUSSELL dealt with selling retail or wholesale, 
meaning the same thing. 

As members of the National Advisory Service, as Lecturers in 
Horticulture at the various schools and colleges, and as research workers 
at the Research Stations, there are roughly seven to eight hundred 
people. These horticulturists aim at getting not only a practical training 
in horticulture, but by assiduous study as well, many have acquired a 
degree. To equip yourself for a post in this type of work requires a 
training in practice and science. 

As an employee on practical holdings, another type of training is 
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necessary. There are a hundred thousand holdings on which horti- 
cultural produce is grown. Most of these holdings are relatively small 
and the man at the head is himself skilled, and he wants labour to do the 
job. Nevertheless, a number of holdings do require a skilled employee 
and pay quite good salaries to trained people who have knowledge and 
organizing ability. Every employee ought to have his eye, and certainly 
his mind, on building up a business of his own, and becoming possibly 
an employer himself. That person as both speakers have emphasized 
must have capital. MR. SECRETT mentioned {£300 an acre to establish a 
fruit plantation, and that you needed fifty acres to have an economic unit, 
that is £15,000. MR. RUSSELL made the same point as to need for working 
capital. 

I hope that will not put fear into people’s minds and cause them to 
abandon the idea. I have known plenty of people in horticulture with 
very little money who have had a lot of courage, that is why I would have 
added to the three years’ practice and sound organization, the word 
courage, because with courage and confidence it is surprising what a 
man can do. 

One can borrow from Corporations on any land bought up to eighty 
per cent. of the amount. To build houses, and to make other improve- 
ments, one can borrow the whole cost from firms operating under the 
Land Improvements Act. In fact one can borrow a good deal of money, 
and keep your own money to provide the working capital. If one has 
the confidence and courage it is surprising how far a little capital can be 
made to go. There are many people who have started with very little 
capital and have now built up substantial holdings; they have long paid 
off the borrowed money and are now successful people. 

Both speakers were agreed on specialization; MR. RUSSELL was most 
emphatic about it. In these days, he said, it is wise to specialize either 
in trees, herbacous plants, or bedding plants. MR. sECRETT made the 
same point when he talked of intensive vegetable or fruit production, 
production in frames, or production under glass. Specialization must 
be borne in mind when seeking a career in commercial horticulture. 

Both speakers laid great emphasis on studying different methods of 
marketing. MR. SECRETT went as far as to say you had to decide where 
you would market the vegetable crop even before you planted the seed. 
Marketing is certainly important but it is doubtful if it can be learnt 
except by experience. I feel certain you will want me to congratulate 
the speakers on the very sound advice they have given this afternoon 
and for the very interesting lectures. 
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CONIFERS CONING IN 1950 


R. Melville, Ph.D. 


ye years have elapsed since MR. F. M. WYATT first delighted our 
eyes and stimulated our interest with a display of Conifers in cone. 
The intervening season, 1949, proved to be unusually sunny and dry, 
but for various reasons it was not specially productive of cones. The 
prolonged warm weather, extending as it did well into the autumn, had 
the effect of thoroughly ripening off the wood and resulted in the 
storing up within the trees of considerable food reserves. Conditions 
such as these appear to precede good mast years in the Beech and heavy 
crops of acorns and other nuts and fruits. In the London region, Hazels 
have cropped well in 1950, but the Beech although heavily laden with 
husks has given a disappointing harvest of nuts. Evidently the weather 
at flowering time was favourable, but the cold and dull spring and 
summer prevented a fulfilment of the early promise. Conifers, on the 
other hand, have coned extremely well, revelling in the moist and tem- 
perate weather. Many that have not coned at all for some years, or but 
sparingly, have been in bearing while some trees of freely coning species 
like Abies Veitchti and A. homolepis have been so heavily burdened as to 
cause uneasiness for their survival. At Bedgebury, so great was the 
wealth of cones that scarcely a leaf could be seen on the upper branches 
of some of the Spruces and trees of the Western Arbor-vitae, Thuja 
occidentalis appeared at a distance as if blighted by their multitude of 
small brown cones. 

Nature had well set the stage for another Conifer show. The oppor- 
tunity was so ably grasped by MR. wyaTT, with the collaboration of 
MR. I. J. FERGUSON-LEES, that on August 29 and 30 we were treated to a truly 
magnificent display extending the full length of one end of the hall. 
The gold medal awarded was indeed richly deserved, all the more so 
as it was almost entirely the work of two enthusiasts. How many of 
the visiting throng, I wonder, paused to consider the amount of labour 
involved. About eighty trees were climbed, for the best and most per- 
fect cones are always near the top. They dared the dizzy heights and 
swaying tops, skilfully lowering specimen after specimen safely to the 
ground. Not the least of their troubles was the resin which finds its way 
everywhere on hand and hair and clothes, gathering up the dust and 
lichen from trunk and branch into a sticky, dirty mess. This alone 
would be enough to deter most people, The keen interest evinced by 
all who saw the exhibit was perhaps some recompense. A word must 
be said, also, in appreciation of the generosity of the donors of the 
specimens, which came from Tilgate, Bedgebury, Westonbirt, Borde 
Hill, Leonardslee, Roffey Park, Milton Mount and Messrs. Cheal’s 
Nursery. 

The centrepiece displayed the ease with which Conifer branches fall 
into graceful curves and make attractive decoration. Two branches of 
Blue Atlas Cedar, Cedrus atlantica v. glauca upraised like eagles’ wings 
hovered above a massive leader of Pinus Coulteri, around which further 
(19) 
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branches of the Cedar came billowing down, decorated with numerous 
neat, barrel-shaped cones. ‘The Coulter’s Pine bore three of its ten-inch 
cones, armed with sharp talon-like umbos to the scales. Even more 
impressive, away to the right, was a smaller secondary leader of the same 
species with no fewer than twelve fully grown cones and the current 
season’s whorl of babes already three inches long (Fig. 2). To balance, 
on the left was a ten-foot leader of the Bishop’s Pine, P. muricata, with 
nine whorls of cones, the younger glossy brown, mellowing off with the 
passage of the years into a silver grey in the eldest. Between and around 
was an almost bewildering array of coning branches, among which were 
represented the majority of the hardy Conifers grown in the British 
Isles. For many it was an exciting experience to examine at close 
quarters such a representative collection. The section to the left of the 
centrepiece (Fig. 1) can be taken as representative. Here was a very 
fine group of nine-inch cones of the Californian Red Fir, Abies magnifica, 
(Fig. 11), the apple-green, velvety scales making a delightful contrast 
with the glaucous foliage. They looked as if they should be edible and 
brought to mind such tropical fruits as Custard Apples and Monstera 
delictosa. Above was an interesting group of the hybrid Pine, Pinus x 
Holfordiana, from Westonbirt, progeny of the American P. Ayacahuite 
and the Bhutan Pine, P. Wallichiana (Fig. 3). The varying degree of 
reflexion of the cone scales in different seedlings can be seen by com- 
parison with the specimen of P. Ayacahuite at the right. The closely 
pressed cone scales of P. Wallichiana were well shown in a previous 
illustration (JOURNAL R.H.S., 74, 1949, fig. 156). 

The Silver Firs provided some of the highlights, among them several 
varieties of Abies Delavayi with its lovely blue violet, slightly glaucous 
cones having exserted bracts. Forrest’s Silver Fir A. Delavayi var. 
Forresti (Fig. 7) was represented by several slightly different forms. The 
specimens labelled A. Georgei (Fig. 9) belonged here as they lacked the 
very long exserted bracts of this variety, for it is no more than a variety 
of A. Delavayi. Another beautiful specimen, attributed to A. chenstensis, 
was also a form of Forrest's Fir, the former differing in its reddish brown 
cones with concealed bracts. Typical A. Delavayi was also to be seen 
with strongly enrolled leaves and rather smaller and narrower cones, as 
well as the form known as A. Fabri which merges into the typical form, 
sometimes having its leaves nearly flat, at others enrolled or the two 
shapes together on the same branch. 

Among the variants of other Firs was the charming olive-green coned 
form of Veitch's Silver Fir, A. Veitchit f. olivacea and the Tomomi Fir, a 
form of the Nikko Fir, A. homolepis f. Tomomi, with slightly shorter 
leaves, from a very rough barked tree 30 ft. high, growing at Borde Hill. 
The Japanese Fir, A. firma, was represented by apple-green, almost 
cylindrical cones 4~5 inches long from Borde Hill and by conical cones 
only 3 inches long from Bedgebury. There is some variation in the 
shade of green on different trees, and the colour may become a dusky 
green by the introduction of brownish pigment. The Korean Fir (Fig. 8), 
which cones at an early age, is one of the most beautiful of the genus, 
producing in great profusion its lovely slaty-violet cones picked out with 
spiral stairways of straw-coloured bracts. These contrast with the deep 
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Photo, 7. E. Downward 
CONIFERS ON SHOW 
Fic. 1—General view of part of the exhibit. The species shown reading downwards 
from right: Hybrid Larch, Larix = eurolepis; group of Pinus » Holfordiana; 
Blue Atlas Cedar, Cedrus atlantica var. glauca. 


Centre: Yezo Spruce, Picea jezoensis; Alcock’s Spruce, P. bicolor; 'Tomomi Fir, 
Abies homolepis f£. Tomomi; Colorado Fir, A. concolor; Forrest’s Silver Fir, A. Dela- 
vayi var. Forrestii; Red Fir, A. magnifica; Tasmanian Cedar, Athrotaxis laxifolia. 


Left: Tamarack, Larix laricina; Monterey Pine, Pinus radiata; Limber Pine, 
P. flexilis; Algerian Fir, Abies numidica (See p. 20) 
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Golden Larch, Pseudolarix amabilis (See p. 21) 
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Fic. 5—Korean Pine, Pinus koraiensis (See p. 21) 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 
Fic. 7—Forrest’s Silver Fir, Abies Delavayi var. Forrestit (See p. 
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Photo, 7. E. Downward 


Fic. 8—Korean Fir, Abies koreana (See p. 20) 
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Fic. 6—The major part of the exhibit of Conifers shown by MEss 
29, 1950. A Gold Medal was Awarded for this exhibit and a 
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RS. F. M. WYATT AND I. J. FERGUSON-LEES on August 
Iso the Holford Medal for the best exhibit of plants 
nateur during the year in the Society’s Halls. 
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Fic. 9—Abies Delavayi var. Georgei (See p. 20) 
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Fic. 1o—Abies concolor violacea 
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Fic. 13—Mlaiden Peaches on Peach stock in Nursery 
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Photo, Malby 
Fic. 14—Young Nectarine bush in bearing 
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Photo, Malby 


Mature Peach trained to an open centre 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 
Fic. 17—Sorbus sp. ‘Rock 23557?’ 
A.M. November 7, 1950. Exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley 
(See p. 33) 

AWARDS TO PLANTS, 1950 


Photo, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 18—Sorbus americana, A.M. October 24, 1950 
Exhibited by ‘The Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park (See p. 33) 
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glossy green leaves, white waxen underneath. Variation within the species 
itself was not marked, but some fine deep violet cones from Bedgebury 
represented the first coning of a tree supposed to be this species. It is 
evidently a new hybrid, presumably a chance seedling of which the 
exact origin is not known. The probable parents are A. koreana and 
A. Pinsapo. It has the leaves spreading and cylindrical apiculate cones as 
in the latter species with only the slender tips of the bracts showing. 

Other Silver Fir hybrids are known both in cultivation and in nature. 
Three of them were exhibited: A. alba x cephalonica is widespread in 
the Balkans and one form masquerades as “A. cephalonica v. Apollinis.” 
The tall, slightly tapering cones of the Borde Hill tree were very similar 
to those of A. cephalonica. The Grecian Fir itself was represented by 
fine coning branches from Tilgate and whence also came A. cephalonica 
< A. Nordmanniana and the Nordmann Fir. These formed a series 
interesting for their beauty, form and colouring as well as a botanical 
study in intergrading variations. The plump cylindrical cones of A. 
Nordmanniana (Fig. 12) of a purplish maroon colour with bronzed green 
reflexed bracts provided one of the best colour schemes in the show. 
Vilmorin’s Fir, A. x Vilmoriniu, progeny of the Spanish Fir, A. Pinsapo, 
and the Grecian Fir, completed this group of hybrids. 

Although the Silver Firs attracted much attention, other highlights 
were provided by the Spruces. Curiously enough, one of these was a 
form of the common Norway Spruce. Picea Abies, with pendant cones 
of a beautiful red colour, the individual scales grading from a pink at 
the tips to a deep purplish red at the base, the general effect suggesting 
“old rose.’’ Nearby were other cones of sober green, the other end of 
the wide range of colour variation in the common Spruce. One of the 
bluest forms of the Blue Spruce, P. pungens f. Kosteriana, with pendant 
cones of a slightly reddish buff, was one of the more striking of the 
numerous Spruces. Among the Pines were some excellent cones of 
Pinus koraiensis, (Fig. 5) 6 inches long, of a deep green colour. The 
Korean Pine sometimes masquerades as P. pentaphylla, which is a form 
of the Japanese White Pine, P. parviflora with cones up to 34 inches in 
length. There is no difficulty in distinguishing them when in cone, for, 
apart from size, the rounded closely pressed scales of P. parviflora are 
quite distinct from the conical projecting scales of the Korean Pine. 
Several forms of P. parviflora were exhibited and one with larger cones 
would pass for P. pentaphylla, but is scarcely distinct enough to consider 
more than a forma. 

Larches are not at their best at coning time, when the evanescent 
beauty of the delicate young leaves and flowering strobiles has faded 
into more sober tones. Nevertheless it was pleasing to see the fine 
coning sprays of the Sikkim Larch, Larix Griffithiana, from Leonardslee, 
and the range of other species. The Golden Larch, Pseudolarix amabilis, 
(Fig. 4) is always attractive and its whorls of leaves and delicate green 
cones must have inspired many a Chinese artist. It, too, is most attrac- 
tive in the juvenile stage before its faint glaucous bloom is shed. 

In this review it has been possible to mention only a few of the more 
outstanding features of the exhibit. Other genera not yet mentioned 
were often well represented, among the Cypresses being the Bhutan 
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Cypress Cupressus torulosa and some attractive forms of Lawson’s 
Cypress, “Triomphe ‘de Boskoop,’ one of the finest blues, and f. inter- 
texta, noteworthy for the beautiful lace-like tracery of its branch systems. 
Junipers laden with blue berries, the Big Tree, Sequoia Wellingtonia, 
the Umbrella Pine, Sciadopitys umbellata and rarer genera such as 
Athrotaxis and Saxegothea all added to this noble display. It was, 
indeed, a feast for mind and eye and we can but regret there was not a 
longer time for its fuller appreciation. 


OUT-DOOR PEACH GROWING 


Justin Brooke 


(Lecture given on October 10, 1950, DR. H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.F., V.M.H. 
in the Chair) 


PROPOSE to discuss this afternoon the cultivation of outdoor Peaches 

inthe garden. I willstart with the proposition—I am sure you will agree 
with me in this—that no keen gardener has a garden large enough for 
his requirements. So the first consideration we must bear in mind is 
that of space. 

Now I recommend the bush form of Peaches, wherever possible. 
This is the natural shape of the peach. That is to say, if left to itself the 
Peach grows to an open-centred bush. I am of the firm opinion that we 
should always consider the natural shape of any subject in the garden, 
and then adapt this natural shape to our requirements. ‘This is better 
than trying to force the subject into an unnatural shape. In the former 
case we are working with the natural growth, in the latter we are working 
against it. Those people who try to work against nature are apt to find 
themselves in difficulties. 

The Peach grows to some 12 feet in height, and its branches will 
extend io a radius of about 10 feet. Its roots, however, extend far beyond 
this; a Peach root can easily run 15 feet, and there is nearly twice as much 
root undergound as there is top above ground. The top can, in practice, 
be pruned to the size desired, but the roots must never be pruned or cut 
in any way. 

When the Devon man from the wilds of Dartmoor returned from his 
first and only visit to London he was asked what he thought of the great 
metropolis. He said he ‘‘didn’t think much to it, for the houses there are 
all ‘clitched up’ together, same as they be in Bovey.” The “‘clitching up” 
of most of the houses in this country, not only in London but elsewhere, 
implies a similar “‘clitching up” of the gardens, and there are many 
gardens where it is not possible, for lack of space, to plant a Peach bush. 
Here the fan-trained form will be used to save space. I want to point 
out that it is more practicable to plant a fan-trained Peach along a path 
than it is to plant it on a wall. Such a course has the great advantage of 
an unrestricted root run for the the Peach. It does not then require 
watering as the wall Peach sometimes does; it does not suffer from wasps 
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and earwigs to the same extent as the wall Peach; and finally, it can be 
sprayed on both sides, unlike the wall Peach. 

Where the garden is not so restricted in size, a bush Peach should be 
planted, though Peaches can be trimmed up to standards or half- 
standards if required. I know of one case where an avenue of standard 
Peaches has been planted. This will be a beautiful sight when it comes 
into blossom and fruit, though there will be difficulties of course in 
thinning and picking the fruit. 

In smal] commercial orchards we plant the bushes 20 feet apart, 
and this gives an indication of the space required. However, I think it 
quite safe in a garden to allow only 15 feet, and I would suggest 12 feet 
as the very minimum distance apart in the small garden. Peaches will 
never grow properly in shade, and they do not like to be too near to a 
strongly-growing hedge. The more exposed and open the situation, the 
better. I repeat, the more exposed and open the situation, the better. 
I have always had the greatest difficulty in getting the grower to realise 
that this is a fact. The old superstition that Peaches are delicate is still 
held extensively. Now no gale will break the branches of the Peach, 
unless they have been damaged by a careless picker. Very few ripe 
Peaches indeed are blown off by a high wind. Peaches will of course 
drop off when they are over-ripe, but those of us who enjoy eating 
Peaches are not likely to allow this to occur. 

The English gardener often overlooks the beauty of fruit trees when 
he plants flowering shrubs. Flowering Cherries, for example, are planted 
where Morello Cherries or Sweet Cherries would provide not only the 
beauty of the blossom in spring, but also the beauty—and utility—of the 
fruit in summer. I want to suggest that Peaches in particular should be 
planted tor their beauty, both of blossom and of fruit; but there is an 
important point to consider, and that is that the Peach blossom needs a 
background to show up its true beauty; for the blossom is smaller than 
that of the Almond, its near relation. A lawn will partially prove such a 
background, or a building or evergreen hedge at a little distance, or even 
your neighbour’s tarred shed that has blackened your outlook for so 
long; that will show up the beauty of the blossom very well indeed. The 
passer-by, in many cases, will have your house as a background for the 
Peach bush. We must not forget his point of view in all our planning for 
the garden, for surely it is the highest tribute to the gardener when 
passers-by stop to admire the beauty of his garden. 

Peaches should be grown in grass, and the grass should be mown 
short, like a lawn, leaving the mowings on the surface to decay and form 
humus, thus providing the bush with its necessary available potash. Let 
it not be forgotten that the potash of the crude soil (as opposed to humus) 
is not directly available to the fruit tree. Grass can, however, absorb 
potash from the soil, and when it decays the resulting humus contains 
potash which is available to the tree. 

Let us now suppose that the gardener has space enough to plant 
bush Peaches. He may wish to plant the Peaches in his vegetable garden, 
and the first question he asks is ““Can I grow vegetables underneath the 
young Peach bush?” No spray used on Peaches will harm vegetables, 
and the answer is therefore ““Yes,”’ provided that he does not have any 
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vegetables nearer than 6 feet from the trunk of the peach in the first two 
or three vears, and 10 feet later on. He must never dig the ground under 
the Peach, for that will cut the roots and cramp the growth, flowering 
and fruiting. If he does not wish to grass his Peaches down, he must be 
careful throughout their lives to use potash-containing manures, which 
are not in general necessary where the Peach is growing on grass. 

If the Peach bush is planted on a lawn, a good wide hole will be dug, 
which must be kept clear of grass and weeds until the Peach is four or 
five years old; then this area will be grassed down and mown. In any 
case the Peach must be planted most carefully and mulched heavily, for 
it is not so easy to establish a Peach bush as it is to establish an Apple. 
Deaths will occur sometimes in the first year, or even the second year. 
The Peach must be firmly planted but need not be staked. If you plant 
in the autumn, wait until the beginning of February before cutting the 
Peach back. At that time you will shorten all growth to at least half of 
its length. This treatment of the newly-planted bush is the only excep- 
tion to the rule that Peaches must not be cut except in May. The 
reason for this exception I feel I must explain. When the young Peach 
bush is lifted for transplanting, the root system is necessarily greatly 
reduced. The bush will be 3 to 4 feet high and the roots wil] not be more 
than a foot or so. In other words, the balance of root and top has been 
completely upset. To strengthen the first year’s growth it is necessary, 
therefore, to shorten the top; and we do this at the beginning of 
February because at that time the sap is beginning to rise. Cutting at 
this time is bound to induce dieback, and therefore must be followed 
by the routine pruning at the end of May, which I will now describe. 


PRUNING 
At the end of May the newly formed side shoots should be two to three 
inches long; some of the previous year’s shoots will be dead and some 
will be lacking in vigour. This is a sign of dieback, a disease which 
appears to be more troublesome in this country than elsewhere. All 
shoots which exhibit these symptoms should be pruned back to the 
second strong side shoot. If you have shoots growing well and then 
blind wood and further shoots below, you prune to the second strong 
side shoot below the blind wood. If no side shoots have developed, only 
a few leaves, then you prune very hard indeed to perhaps the third or 
fourth leaf. And if there are no leaves at all you prune to about nine 
inches from the ground and hope for the best. It is to be noted that you 
lose nothing by the May pruning of a newly-planted Peach bush, because 
all fruitlets must be removed the first year, and Peaches only fruit on the 
wood of the previous year. Every year following you begin by pruning 
out the dieback, as described. After the first two or three years you begin 
to remove those shoots which grow towards the centre of the bush, even 
though they are not suffering from dieback. Year by year, according 
to the growth of the bush, you take out more of the centre, pruning 
harde; when the bush is growing weakly and less when it grows strongly. 
You thus prune out the centre of the bush to make a cup-shaped bush. 

The lowest branches of the mature Peach will tend in time to touch 
the ground. This ic t ecause the weight of the fruit, year after year, bends 
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the branches down. The time will come, therefore, when one, or pos- 
sibly two of these lowest branches should be removed with a saw at the 
end of May; their places will be taken by other branches just above. 
The result of sawing off a main branch at this time of year is to stimulate 
the growth of the bush, so that you can notice the difference in a fort- 
night's time. The gardener is apt to be frightened of sawing off a branch 
in full leaf in this way; he objects that it will weaken the bush. As a 
matter of fact is strengthens it greatly, as simple experiment will prove 
to him. There is no need to put any dressing on to the cut, for the 
wound made at this time of the year wil] heal naturally without any 
further attention. I have never used on my Peach bushes any of the 
preparations made for painting on to cuts, and the cuts have always 
healed over without difficulty. 

Sometimes a mature Peach bush will show obvious signs of weak- 
ness; the leaves will come out late, they will be small and yellow and there 
will be much gumming. Such a bush is badly infected with dieback, and 
if left untouched will die. In this case you must cut out two or three, or 
possibly more of the main branches, choosing those which show the 
weakest growth, and you must do it at the end of May. This will re- 
invigorate the bush and bring it back to normal growth and bearing. 

By the way, it should not be forgotten that the gumming of stone 
fruit is the natural and proper reaction of the bush to some injury. Now 
the injury may be dieback, that is the commonest case; but the injury 
may be some other damage to the bark. So though gumming often is an 
indication of dieback, it is not always so and should not be treated as an 
infallible sign of dieback. 

The cup shape will be maintained by the hard pruning I just men- 
tioned, because such pruning leads to new shoots being formed. Now 
these new shoots may appear anywhere on the trunk or main branches. 
You should always allow these shoots to fruit (as they will the year after 
growth), and then the following May you will cut out those shoots which 
are thickening the centre and leave the shoots which look as if they will 
ultimately form side branches and open up the head to a cup shape. 
The reason for this cup shape brings me to the question of climate, which 
I must explain, but before doing so I will end this account of pruning by 
pointing out that the amateur, without spraying and bv pruning only, 
can make his Peach grow reasonably well and fruit reasonably well. 
From time to time leaf curl will deprive him of both fruit and blossom, 
but he can maintain the growth of his Peach bush without spraying if he 
desires. 


CLIMATE 
Probably the best climate in the world for Peaches is that of the Niagara 
district of North America. This area is considerably nearer to the 
Equator than we are, but it has not of course the mild influence of the 
Gulf Stream. It has, consequently, greater cold in winter than we 
experience and considerably more sunshine and heat in the summer. 
We prune to an open cup shape so that the rays of the sun can strike 
every peach; for sunshine gives both colour and flavour to the fruit. 
We cannot of course make our winter climate colder, but by the choice 
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of the right rootstock, and by proper manuring and pruning we can get 
sturdy growth, and that will compensate us for the lack of cold in our 
English winters. How much a Peach bush likes a cold winter was shown 
in the spring following the cold winter of 1947-48. This caused the most 
vigorous spring growth I have ever known on my Peaches; and following 
the mild winters of 1948-49 and 1949-50, the growth of the Peaches in 
the spring was poor indeed to begin with. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 
Peach-growing districts abroad are afflicted with a host of pests and 
diseases. In this country, however, we have only two to consider, die- 
back and leaf curl. No doubt this is partly due to our climate and partly 
due to the fact that few Peaches have been grown here commercially 
until recently. Dieback is far worse than leaf curl. I have yet to find a 
mature Peach bush in this country which does not exhibit symptoms of 
this disease. We control both diseases partly by pruning and partly by 
spraying. 

Here is our spraying programme for commercial Peach orchards. 
We spray four times in the year: first when the leaves begin to fall in 
autumn we spray with colloidal copper sulphate; personally, I use 
Buisol, obtainable at any branch of Messrs. Boots. This spray is repeated 
about a fortnight later when almost all the leaves are off, and again it is 
repeated when the buds begin to swell towards the end of January or 
beginning of February. Finally we spray with lime sulphur when the 
flower buds, which of course are the first to open, show signs of pink; 
this is generally a fortnight later than the last Buisol spray. For the lime 
sulphur spray I use Sulsol. 

This lime sulphur spray is the control for leaf curl. Though it is 
possible to grow Peaches without any spraying at all, yet I do recommend 
the gardener not to omit this one. If he does omit it he will get serious 
attacks of leaf curl from time to time. 

Now leaf curl is not so serious a complaint as dieback because it will 
not kill the bush as dieback will. It does, however, weaken it and it does 
prevent the formation of fruit buds for the following year. Moreover, 
because it weakens the bush it also increases the incidence of dieback. 
But little is known about leaf curl, and the recent government publi- 
cation on this subject gives no information that was not available twenty 
years ago. I can, however, add one other point to our knowledge of leaf 
curl, namely that it affects the Peach bush in a sheltered position more 
than one that is growing in an exposed position. The books tell you to 
pluck off the affected leaves; I do not think this worth while. When you 
prune you will of course prune to a clean shoot, and that will remove 
many of the affected leaves. The hard pruning which this entails will 
strengthen the growth of the bush and so counteract the weakening 
effect of the malady. But the real control is the use of the lime sulphur 
spray when the buds show signs of pink in the spring. It is not, however, 
always a hundred per cent. effective; for although until 1949 I had 
controlled leaf curl entirely with the lime suphur spray and Buisol spray 
on my mature trees, in that year we had a small attack. We attribute this 
primarily to the fact that we sprayed in misty weather, which was wrong. 
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All four sprays should be put on with a power sprayer in dry weather, 
with the prospect of twelve hours without rain to follow. If the weather 
is not dry, delay the spraying. It does not matter being late with your 
sprays, but dry weather is essential. If a knapsack sprayer is used, I 
would recommend spraying twice with the sulphur spray, leaving 
perhaps an interval of a week between the two applications. 

If the lime sulphur spray is omitted year after year, you may get bad 
cases of leaf curl when almost all the leaves, in the spring, will develop 
the disease and -will fall off. This does not kill the bush as might be 
expected. A second crop of leaves will come out and these, in general, 
will be clean. It does, however, very seriously weaken the bush and 
prevents the formation of fruit bud for the following year. 

With regard to the strength of these sprays, we use three pints of 
both Buisol and Sulsol to a hundred gallons of water. Both these 
diseases affects the weakly growing bush more seriously than the bush 
which is growing vigorously and well; so I want to stress the importance 
of good culture and good manuring as being the best method of com- 
bating disease. There is, however, another factor leading to vigorous 
growth, and that is the question of rootstocks, with which I will now 
deal. 


ROOTSTOCKS 
The nurseryman in this country has always, I regret to say, used Plum 
rootstocks for Peaches, and the most popular stock for this purpose is 
the Common Mussel because it is the easiest stock to bud. Now this 
stock gives a bush peculiarly liable to dieback, blind wood and leaf curl; 
both in fruiting and blossoming it is deficient. A better Plum stock is 
Brompton, and the best for growth is Kroosje. This last is difficult to bud 
and on that account is rarely used by the nurseryman. It takes six years 
to come into bearing, whereas on Peach stock you will get fruit a year 
after you plant. 

It is of the utmost importance to use Peach rootstocks for Peaches 
rather than Plum rootstocks. Peach rootstock gives far more vigour than 
any of the Plum stocks, though it is not by any means easy to bud. To 
get good results long experience is needed, and even then the proportion 
of “takes” will be low as compared with Apples. This applies to the 
budding of Peaches whatever the stock chosen. One grower told me he 
got ten per cent. of “‘takes”’: that really is too low to be worth while doing. 
The amateur who wished to bud for himself should buy a Peach bush 
and take his own buds; by this means he will have buds which are 
absolutely fresh, and this is an important point. I have long since ceased 
to use any Plum stock for budding Peaches in my nursery and I strongly 
recommend the discontinuance of the use of Plum rootstocks for Peaches. 
Peaches on Peach rootstocks do not require as much manuring as Peaches 
on Plum stock because of their more vigorous natural growth; they fruit 
earlier and better. 

Amateurs sometimes plant Peach stones and I am asked what sort of 
Peach will result from propagating in this manner. The answer is that 
it may be anything from a wild Peach to one of dessert quality. The 
seedling bush takes many years before it comes into fruiting, but such 
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a seedling can be treated as a rootstock and budded successfully of 
course. 

When we bud Apples on a rootstock we use the leaf bud, but with 
the Peach we must use the bud which is going to form fruit. This is 
easy to distinguish because it has three leaves at the point of formation, 
unlike the leaf bud which has one. These three-leaf buds are formed 
from June onwards and enable the grower to determine how much 
blossom he is likely to get the following spring. Of course blossom does 
not necessarily mean fruit, but unless you see the three-leaf buds in 
summer you cannot expect fruit the following year. 


FRUITING 
A few fruits can be taken on the second year after planting—only a few. 
You must thin the fruitlets according to the growth and vigour of the 
bush. From then on the Peach will produce, subject to the season, more 
and more fruit, and come into reasonably full bearing on the sixth year. 
I regard 300 marketable Peaches as the normal average crop of a mature 
bush. So if the gardener has made up his mind that he will not sell his 
surplus Peaches he should beware of planting too many bushes. Many 
years ago a customer, hearing of my experiments (which were then in 
their infancy), wanted to buy some Peach bushes to plant for himself. 
He ordered, I think, a dozen or so. I suggested that was too many unless 
he was going to sell the fruit, for he already had several wall peaches in 
his garden. He replied that he did not wish to sell, but that he was very 
fond of Peaches and could not have too many. I did not see him until 
five years later; but when I met him of course I asked him how his Peach 
bushes were getting on. “Don’t talk to me about Peaches,” he said, 
“I’m sick of them.” Fearing the worst, I naturally asked what was 
wrong. He said, “Well, it’s this way; I have had so many Peaches this 
year that I have got tired of them. I ate all I could and then gave away 
lots to my friends until they, too, got tired of them. Then I let the rest 
fall down and rot.” So consider how many peaches you want before you 
plant your bushes. 


THINNING 
If your garden is in a frost hole, from time to time iate spring frosts may 
deprive you of fruit; but the Peach is hardier than the Victoria Plum in 
this respect, and the beauty of the blossom will in any case be enjoyed 
until a really hard frost comes. The Peach tends to overcrop itself one 
year, and if all the Peaches that are formed are allowed to remain on the 
bush, the resulting crop is small in size and the following year there will 
be very little fruit. We therefore thin the Peach each year to get the 
desired size and to ensure more regular bearing. This is not a difficult 
operation and is done in two stages, the first at the time of pruning. It 
will be realised that pruning removes many of the fruitlets, so you prune 
first. You then thin the remaining fruitlets so that the space left between 
each is about 4 inches. If you have only a few fruitlets you may well leave 
all of them on; if you have many you must thin to 4 inches; and there 
are of course many intermediate stages. In any event, remove all 
“Siamese twins,” that is, double fruits which are joined together, for 
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these twins never come to maturity at the same time and so are practi- 
cally valueless. 

After this thinning there comes the Peach “drop.”’ You wait till this 
is finished—possibly a fortnight to three weeks—and then you go over 
your well-fruiting Peaches again, thinning them this time to about 
8 inches. On this occasion you take your secateurs with you, because 
you may have missed some branches showing dieback when you pruned. 
If the leaves of any branch at that time are withering or going yellow, 
you prune it to the second strong side shoot. This is a useful check-over 
of your previous pruning. By thinning to about 8 inches you will obtain 
Peaches of from a quarter of a pound in weight to half a pound on a 
vigorous mature bush. Young bushes, however, produce smaller fruit 
than mature bushes and you cannot expect this size from a young bush. 

When the second thinning has been performed, no more attention 
need be paid to the Peach until it is melting ripe. The poem tells us 
“Warm from the wall he plucked a Peach.” You will find, however, that 
the Peaches plucked from the bush which has not got the shelter of the 
wall are both juicier and better in flavour than the wall Peach. 


SOILS 

The gardener will like to know what is the most suitable soil for growing 
Peaches. Let us therefore consider the question of soils. Many people 
from overseas have visited my Peach orchards and it was interesting to 
hear their comments on this matter of soils. My soil here is heavy 
boulder clay, and I am of the opinion that there are many soils more 
suitable for Peaches. Some of the visitors from overseas said, ‘‘Ah, 
you’ve got the right soil—a heavy one.”’ Others said, “‘However do you 
manage to grow peaches on a heavy soil?” The moral of this, of course, 
is that Peaches are accommodating in the matter of soil. I believe they 
require calcium and recommend the use of chalk on an acid soil rather 
than lime. What they must have is good drainage. This is vital, for a 
Peach planted on wet land will inevitably die, its growth will be stunted 
in the spring, its leaves will turn red and drop in summer, and the fol- 
lowing winter you can pull it up and burn it, for it will be dead. 

The Peach’s water requirements are about half those of the Apple, 
which would lead one to suppose that Peaches would grow best in the 
driest parts of this country. However, the Peach appears to be accom- 
modating in the matter of rainfall too, for it will grow well in Devon in 
places where the rainfall is some 50 inches. Provided the drainage is all 
right, I consider there are few places in this country where Peaches will 
not grow and ripen well, whatever the rainfall. You must not, however, 
water the fruiting bush Peach. I have done this as an experiment and the 
result was to produce a certain amount of Brown Rot; and it also caused 
the Peach stones to split. Now a split stone Peach can only be used for 
culinary purposes; it is useless for dessert. 

As I have mentioned, the roots of the Peach are very extensive, and 
in a drv season these roots absorb moisture from the humus, and this 
causes the Peach to be drought-resistant. Only once have I observed the 
leaves of the Peach to flag in the hottest summer. That once was the 
summer of 1949 when we had a dry period in my district extending 
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from the beginning of June until September. But the resulting fruit was 


just as juicy and large as it is in an ordinary summer, and the bushes 


seemed to like the drought. To sum up, the Peach is most accommodat- 
ing, both as regards soil and as regards rainfall. 


MANURES 
I will now discuss the manurial requirements of the Peach. Some of us 
feel strongly that artificial manures should not be used in the garden. So 
I will make recommendations for both sides of this somewhat acute 
controversy. 

The Peach responds principally to potash and nitrogen, particularly 
the latter. In general the mowing of the grass will provide sufficient 
potash for the Peach. There are, however, some potash deficient soils 
where it is advisable to add potash. William Cobbett refers to what he 
calls “the spewy gravels of Bagshot.”” These are undoubtedly potash- 
deficient and will probably require more than the grass will yield to them. 
Here a dose every other year of sulphate of potash is desirable, and I 
suggest the quantity should be about a pound to the bush. Or if organics 
are preferred, pig manure should be used on account of its potash con- 
tent in preference to cow manure. Supposing pig manure is not available, 
then bracken should be used, preferably from the compost heap, for 
bracken contains a high proportion indeed of potash. Now bracken 
grows freely on such soils as the “‘spewy gravels of Bagshot.’’ In other 
words, by a convenient dispensation of nature, the most potash deficient 
soils have the readiest means at hand for remedying the lack of potash 
where inorganics are not desired. I am old enough to remember the time 
when bracken was regularly harvested from the extensive commons of 
Surrey. It was used by the farmer as bedding for his cattle, and the 
resulting manure he put on to his fields. By this means the potash- 
deficient soils of those districts were corrected. The farmer of those 
times was of course ignorant of the high potash content of bracken. He 
used it because straw was not available and because his forbears used it 
before him. But the result was wholly beneficial and I make no apology 
for directing the attention of the private gardener on very light land to 
the remedy which nature provides. 

Failing bracken, use straw, or better still what we term “self-made” 
chaff—that is to say, chaff from the threshing machine; we are told this 
contains 15 per cent. of potash. It also, unfortunately, contains large 
quantities of weed seeds. If it is used for the garden it should be put on 
in the autumn or early winter, choosing wet weather, for rain will make 
the chaff sodden and will prevent it from blowing away. Many birds 
will come and eat up the weed seeds. Here they can do nothing but good, 
because they eat the weed seeds and deposit their droppings in return. 
If you are a bird-lover you will be delighted in winter with the number of 
finches and tits which visit your chaff. But beware of the damage to your 
Plum and Apple buds from these visitors. I have never known birds to 
attack the buds of Peach bushes. 

Next as to nitrogen. Above everything the Peach is a nitrogen-lover 
and must have a plentitul supply. It has recently been shown that the 
drop of fruit at the time of thinning is associated with lack of nitrogen. 
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For the established Peach I recommend something like six or seven 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia per bush, put on to the grass in the 
autumn as soon as the leaves have fallen. It is very important to put the 
nitrogen on at this time if your Peaches are under grass. If the land is 
cultivated, the sulphate of ammonia should be put on at the turn of the 
year. I mention sulphate of ammonia because this will be used on 
calcereous soils. Nitro chalk, of course, should be used on lime-deficient 
soils. Those gardeners who abhor the “devil’s dust”’ should use dried 
blood, the best manure of all. Unfortunately it is very expensive indeed, 
and it smells. I have put on as much as ten hundredweight to the acre 
experimentally, with excellent results. Ten hundredweight to the acre 
is about ten pounds to the bush. So long as you put on ample nitrogen 
in the autumn you will have but a slight drop after the first thinning. 
I must add this further point. It is just possible to over-manure the 
Peach bush. A customer of mine once told me that in the second year 
after planting he got 44 feet of new growth. This really is too much and 
may delay the fruiting. I aim to get one to two feet of growth every year, 
bringing this about by manuring and pruning. All tke fruits are born 
on the previous year’s wood, so each year you want ample and not too 
much new growth for the following crop. 


VARIETIES 
We must now discuss varieties. I have proved four on my farm— 
‘Early Alexander,’ ‘Duke of York,’ ‘Peregrine’ and ‘Bellegarde,’ ripening 
in that order. I reject ‘Royal George’ as it is liable to mildew when grown 
as a bush, and ‘Early Rivers’ because it does not reach its full sweetness 
except in dry, hot seasons. I reject all varieties ripening after the end of 
August. I have many Peaches under trial, some of which look promising. 
The blossoming period for all the varieties is, on my land, from the first 
week in April to the last week in April, with full bloom somewhere about 
the middle of the month. On lighter soils than mine and in warmer 
districts the blossom will come out a little earlier of course. The earliest 
I have mentioned, ‘Early Alexander,’ will come out a day or two before 
the latest, namely, ‘Bellegarde.’ ‘Bellegarde’ has a darker red bloom and 
should only be planted in the south and east of this country if it is desired 
to have good fruit every year, for it ripens at the end of August to 
September. All these varieties are self-fertile and do not require pol- 
linating. Indeed, so far as research has gone, all Peaches are self-fertile 
with the single exception of ‘Hales’ Early’; this Peach does not produce 
enough pollen to set its own fruit and should be planted with other 
varieties. If only one Peach is to be planted, it should be ‘Peregrine’, 
which is the best Peach of all. Not only is it the most reliable cropper, 
but the fruit is of the very highest quality. 

With regard to Nectarines (which are of course a kind of Peach), they 
can be grown quite easily in the garden if we remember one important 
fact. Unlike the Peach, the Nectarine has a smooth, tight skin. From 
the time when the blossoms fall until the end of June it is important that 
the Nectarine should not receive a check owing to lack of water. You 
must therefore watch your soil under a Nectarine and never allow it to 
get dry during this period. If a spell of dry weather comes you must 
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water the Nectarine from the end of May through June, though you must 
not water the ordinary Peach, as I have already mentioned. Heavy 
mulching of manure or straw in the winter around the bushes will con- 
serve the moisture there and will act like watering. Apparently, too, 
heavy doses of nitrogen will have a similar effect. But my experiments on 
this last point have not gone far enough yet to state this for a certainty. 
It is sure, however, that if the soil around the Nectarine bush is allowed 
to dry out at the time mentioned, then the small fruits will not swell as 
they should. They will remain little larger than walnuts and will not 
ripen properly. I explain this phenomenon by suggesting that the 
smooth skin of the Nectarine becomes prematurely hardened in an early 
drought, and then the fruit cannot swell. The same phenomenon, 
incidentally, is to be observed with Sweet Cherries, and the same treat- 
ment is necessary there too. I recommend two varieties of Nectarine— 
‘Early Rivers’ and ‘Lord Napier.’ I must warn the gardener that insects 
are very fond of puncturing the smoothskin of the Nectarine though they 
generally leave the downy skin of the Peach on a bush untouched. It is 
therefore generally necessary in the case of a Nectarine to cover the 
fruit with a little bag of butter-muslin to prevent such an attack. While 
on this subject I should add that there is a complete cure now for the 
depredations of earwigs on Peaches and Nectarines. All you do is to 
spray the ground under the Peach or Nectarine with DDT about a 
month before you anticipate picking the fruit. ‘The Nectarine makes a 
larger bush than the Peach. It takes longer to come into bearing and it 
does not, in general, produce such large crops as the Peach does. 


WORK INVOLVED 
One of the chief difficulties of gardening today is the lack of labour; and 
this applies of course to all gardens, both large and small. You may ask, 
“If 1 plant Peaches, will they take a great deal of materials and labour?” 
The answer is no. The bush Peach requires attention at those times of 
the year when the gardener is not particularly busy; and the amount of 
labour and material involved even then is only small. On my fruit farm 
I of course keep careful costs. I find that it costs five times as much to 
look after a bush Apple as it does to look after a bush Peach. So the 
private gardener does not need to worry on the score of the material 
and labour involved in growing Peaches. These figures do not include 
picking and marketing. 

I have now, I trust, covered most of the points which are likelv to 
arise in your minds when you are considering the question as to whether 
you would like to grow Peaches in your garden. I have one further most 
important point to put before you. It is this: What I have said with 
regard to the pruning of Peaches is equally true, with slight modifications, 
of the pruning of all stone fruits grown in this country. I have experi- 
mented for many years now, and I find it true on my farm that all stone 
fruits should be pruned round about May and not in the dormant season. 
With Cherries and Apricots you prune to the third strong side shoot, not 
the second, because dieback is more deadly in the case of these two fruits 
than in the case of the Peach. And there are other points to consider in 
pruning the Apricot, because it is a spur-bearer and_has brittle wood. 
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Apart from these differences, the principle of May pruning and cutting 
out dieback then, is true of every stone fruit in this country. I strongly 
commend this method of pruning to you; you will find it will increase 
the growth and cropping of every stone fruit that you have in your 
garden. You may have difficulty in persuading your gardener that this 
is so; how well I know the sort of arguments with which you will have to 
deal. But give the method a trial and then the rightness of this method 
of pruning will soon convince your gardener. Finally, I want also to 
suggest to you that there are certain flowering shrubs which suffer from 
what my young daughter calls ““Mors Shruborum’’-—in other words, 
dieback. These, too, should be pruned in May on the same principles as 
Peaches. I give Lilac as an example. 

I have tried to give the necessary information required to grow 
Peaches in the garden, as simply as possible. You will realise, however, 
that I have not time at my disposal to deal with more than the main out- 
lines of the subject. I shall be happy to try to answer any questions 
which may occur to you, and my Peach orchards and nurseries are 
always open for inspection by anyone who is interested. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1950 


TREES 


Sorbus americana A.M. October 24, 1950. A very handsome 
Mountain Ash, found in the wild state over a wide area in the U.S.A. 
It is a small deciduous tree with pinnate leaves composed of usually 
fifteen or seventeen lanceolate acuminate and sharply serrate leaflets each 
one or two inches long. It is particularly showy in the autumn, when 
each lateral branchlet carries a dense flat bunch, 6 inches across, of small 
scarlet berries. Exhibited by The Commissioners of Crown Lands, 
Windsor Great Park, Berks. (Fig. 18.) 

Sorbus sp. Rock 23657? A.M. November 7, 1950. This highly 
ornamental Mountain Ash has berries of an unusual colour, being 
Amber Yellow (H.C.C. 505), 4-inch across, glossy, globose in shape and 
carried in medium-sized corymbs. They form a pleasing combination 
with the leaves which were on this date burnt orange, flushed with 
purple and copper. Each leaf is about 6 inches long made up of about 
nineteen leaflets averaging 14 inch in length and 4 inch wide. Oblong, 
acute, oblique at the base and glabrous at maturity, they are evenly and 
sharply serrate with 12 to 15 serrations each side from an entire base. 
Exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. (Fig. 17.) 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1950 


Epitor’s Note:—Owing to the illness of the Trials Officer at Wisley, it 
has not been found possible to publish full reports of the Wisley Trials held 
in 1950. In these circumstances, lists of awards without descriptions are 


published here. 


CHINA ASTERS 
The following awards have been made by the Council after trial at Wisley: 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

QUEEN OF THE MARKET, WHITE. Sent by Messrs. Watkins & 
Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 

QUEEN OF THE MARKET, BRIGHT ROSE. Sent by Messrs. Watkins 
& Simpson Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z. 

BALLET QUEEN. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bodger Seeds, 
Ltd., El Monte, California, U.S.A. 

TRIUMPH OF THE MARKET, ROSE PINK. Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 

PRINCESS GOLDEN SHEAF. Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Bodger Seeds, Ltd., E] Monte, California, U.S.A. 

SINGLE LARGE FLOWERED, CARMINE ROSE. Raised, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. 

SINGLE LARGE FLOWERED, CARMINE ROSE. Raised and intro- 
duced by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2, and sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons, Ltd., Merstham, 
Surrey. 

SINGLE,CINNABAR RED. Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 
27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2. 

SINGLE LARGE FLOWERED, CRIMSON-SCARLET. Raised, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 

SINGLE LARGE FLOWERED, MAUVE. Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.z2. 

CREGO, MID BLUE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bodger 
Seeds, Ltd., El] Monte, California, U.S.A. 

AMERICAN BRANCHING, SHELL PINK. Raised, ititroduced and 
sent by Messrs. Bodger Seeds, Ltd., El Monte, California, U.S.A. 

AMERICAN BRANCHING, AZURE BLUE. Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Bodger Seeds, Ltd., El Monte, California, U.S.A. 

AMERICAN BEAUTY WILT RESISTANT, AZURE FAIRY. 
Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Denholm Seed Co., 2342 Sawtelle 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, California, U.S.A. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 
EARLY GIANT, ROSE MARIE, Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Bodger Seeds, Ltd., El Monte, California, U.S.A. 
OSTRICH PLUME, MAUVE. Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, 
Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z. 
AURORA GOLDEN SHEAF. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
—" Seed Co., 2342 Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, California, 
J.S.A. 
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HIGHLY COMMENDED TO—(Continued) 

BEACON. Raised by Zacharias, and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, 
Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z. 

POMPON, DOUBLE WHITE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Bodger Seeds, Ltd., El Monte, California, U.S.A. 

LILLIPUT, ROSE. Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

LILLIPUT, LIGHT BLUE. Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 
27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z. 

HEART OF FRANCE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bodger 
Seeds, Ltd., El Monte, California, U.S.A. 

METEOR, GLOWING ROSE PINK. Raised by Messrs. J. W. Ireland 
& Son, introduced and sent by Messrs. Carters Tested Seeds, Ltd., Raynes 
Park, London, S.W.20. 

SINGLE EARLY GIANTS OF CALIFORNIA, PINK. Raised, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.z. 

SINGLE LARGE FLOWERED, PINK. Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 

SINGLE LARGE FLOWERED, ROSE. Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd.,27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. 

SINGLE LARGE FLOWERED, VIOLET. Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 

SINGLE LARGE FLOWERED, VIOLET. Raised and introduced by 
Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.z2, and sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons, Ltd., Merstham, Surrey. 

NAVY BLUE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Burpee Building, Hunting Park Avenue at 18th Street, Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa., U.S.A. 

BLUE FLAME. Sent by Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee Co., Burpee Building, 
Hunting Park Avenue at 18th Street, Philadelphia 32, Pa., U.S.A. 

GIANTS OF CALIFORNIA, WHITE. Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Denholm Seed Co., 2342 Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 

GIANTS OF CALIFORNIA, DEEP ROSE. Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Denholm Seed Co., 2342 Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles 
25, California, U.S.A. 

GIANTS OF CALIFORNIA, LIGHT BLUE. Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Denholm Seed Co., 2342 Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, 
California, U.S.A. 

AMERICAN BRANCHING, WHITE. Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Bodger Seeds, Ltd., El] Monte, California, U.S.A. 

AMERICAN BRANCHING WILT RESISTANT, SENSATION. 
Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Denholm Seed Co., 2342 Sawtelle 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, California, U.S.A. 

AMERICAN BRANCHING WILT RESISTANT, PURPLE. Raised, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Denholm Seed Co., 2342 Sawtelle Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 25, California, U.S.A. 

BEAUTY, AZURE FAIRY. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Bodger Seeds, Ltd., El Monte, California, U.S.A. 
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BORDER CARNATIONS 
The following awards have been made by the Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Border Carnation and Picotee Committee of The 
Royal Horticultural Society and The British National Carnation Society. 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

SPRITE. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. W. Goodfellow, Valley 
Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs. 

INDOMITABLE. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. W. Good- 
fellow, Valley Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs. 

FRIENDSHIP. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. W. Goodfellow, 
Valley Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs. 

APRICOT BIZARRE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

FRANCES SELLARS. Raised, introduced and sent by Lindabruce 
Nurseries, Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex. 

DOWNS SOUVENIR. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

ROYAL MAIL. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. W. Goodfellow, 
Valley Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs. 

MARJFORY WARNER. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. W. Good- 
fellow, Valley Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs. 


COMMENDED TO: 

BETTY PRESCOTT. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Geo. E. 
Toms, Appley Nurseries, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

NOBILITY. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd., Wivelstield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


DIANTHUS 

The following awards have been made by the Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Dianthus Committee of The Royal Horticultural 
Society, The British National Carnation Society and The Alpine Garden 
Society. 
AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

SHOW PEARL. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

ALLWOODII ‘ALICE’. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

SALMON QUEEN. Raised, introduced and sent by Lindabruce Nur- 
series, Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex. 

SHOW ENCHANTRESS. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

CRIMSON GLORY. Raised, introduced and sent by Lindabruce Nur- 
series, Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 
YELLOW HAMMER. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. All- 
wood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
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HIGHLY COMMENDED TO—( Continued) 
ISOLDE. Raised by Mr. G. Taylor, introduced and sent by Messrs. M. 
Prichard & Sons Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants. 
SHOW PERFECTION. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. All- 
wood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
WINSOME. Raised, introduced and sent by Lindabruce Nurseries, 
Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex. 


COMMENDED TO: 

ALLWOODII x ALPINUS ‘WINK’. Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

ALLWOODII ‘ANNE’. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

ALPINUS ‘JEREMY WELLS’. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
S. P. Wells & Son, Ltd., Castle Nurseries, Muscliff Lane, Moordown, Bourne- 
mouth. 

SHOW GLORY. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATIONS 
The following awards have been made by the Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Perpetual Flowering Carnation Committee of The 
Royal Horticultural Society and The British National Carnation Society after 
trial at Hordle, Hants. 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

WIVELSFIELD SUNSET. (Flowers yellow flaked mauve). Raised and 
sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 

ALLWOOD’S MARKET WHITE. Raised and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

ALLWOOD’S YELLOW. Raised and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

ALLWOOD’S MARKET ABUNDANCE. (Flowers pink). Raised and 
sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 

ALLWOOD'S PINK. Raised and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., 
Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

DANESMEAD PEARL. (Flowers pink). Raised and sent by Mr. F. 
Hicks, Danesmead, Golden Hill, Hordle, Hants. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

CARISBROOKE CRIMSON. Raised by Mr. J. Maher and sent by 
Colham Green Nurseries Ltd., Chapel Lane, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

DEEP SALMON SPECTRUM. Sent by Colham Green Nurseries, Ltd., 
Chapel Lane, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 


All awards recommended as Market Varieties. 


GLADIOLUS 
The following awards have been made by the Council after trial at Wisley. 


FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE TO: 
SWEET SEVENTEEN. Raised and introduced by Messrs. Blom & 
Padding, Beverwijk, Holland, and sent by Messrs. Duiker Bros., Ltd., Ash- 
burton Road, Trafford Park, Manchester, 17. 
JE MAINTIENDRAI. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Kony- 
nenburg & Mark N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 
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AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

BEERSHEBA. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

BELLE JAUNE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

EPISODE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blom & Padding, 
Beverwijk, Holland. 

CORREGGIO. Sent by Messrs. M. van Waveren & Sons N.V., Leeuwen- 
stein Nurseries, Hillegom, Holland. 

GENERAL GORDON. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Kony- 
nenburg & Mark N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

COTILLION. Raised and introduced by Mr. Leonard Butt, and sent 
by Laidlaw Gladiolus, Ltd., Newquay, Cornwall. 

MIGHTY MONARCH. Raised and introduced by Mr. Leonard Butt, 
and sent by Laidlaw Gladiolus, Ltd., Newquay, Cornwall. 

BERNADOTTE (previously ‘Red Cross’). Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

POLYNESIE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

KALEIDOSCOPE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark N.V., Noorwyk, Holland. 

BENARES. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

ARTHUR RANK. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. P. Visser, 
St. Pancras, Holland. 

SHEHEREZADE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark, N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

ERNA RUBINSTEIN. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Kony- 
nenburg & Mark, N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

WELTWUNDER. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark, N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

HELVETIA. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blom & Padding, 
Boverwijk, Holland. 

CANADA. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark, N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

EVANGELINE. Raised by Professor E. Palmer, Canada, introduced by 
Mr. Leonard Butt and sent by Laidlaw Gladiolus, Ltd., Newquay, Cornwall. 

TUNIA’S CHALLENGE. Raised by Mr. E. Both, introduced and sent 
by Laidlaw Gladiolus Ltd., Newquay, Cornwall. 

MADAME GALBANC. Raised and introduced by Messrs. van Til- 
Hartman, N.V., Hillegom, Holland, and sent by Messrs. R. H. Bath Ltd., 
The Floral Farms, Wisbech, Cambs. 

WHITE DUCHESS. Raised and introduced by Messrs. van Til-Hart- 
man, N.V., Hillegom, Holland, and sent by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech, Cambs. 

JEANE D’ ARC, Raised and introduced by Mr. C. J. de Goede and sent 
by Messrs. A. G. Hulsebosch, Bloemhofstraat 17th R., Haarlem, Holland. 

LEIF ERIKSON. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark, N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

LA BATAILLE, Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark, N.V., Noordwyk, Holland. 

MODENA. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. P. Visser, St. 
Pancras, Holland. 
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BEARDED IRISES 
The following awards have been made on the recommendation of the 
Joint Iris Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and The Iris Society. 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 


Class 2B 
BLUE SHIMMER. Raised and introduced by Mr. H. P. Sass, and sent 
by the Award Iris Nurseries. 


Class 3B 
EXTRAVAGANZA. Raised and introduced by Mr. G. Douglas, and 
sent by the Award Iris Nurseries. 
Class 4D 
SABLE. Raised by Mr. P. Cook and sent by the Award Iris Nurseries. 


Class 5A 
BLUE RHYTHM. Raised and introduced by Mrs. A. Whiting and sent 
by H. J. Randall, Esq., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey. 
CHIVALRY. Raised by Mr. J. Wills and sent by C. W. Christie-Miller, 
Esq., Swyncombe House, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 


Class 6C.1 
RANGER. Raised by Dr. R. E. Kleinsorge, and sent by the Award Iris 


Nurseries. 
Class 6C.2 


PRAIRIE SUNSET. Raised and introduced by Mr. H. P. Sass, and sent 


by the late Dr. Isobel Lumsden. 
Class 7B 


STATEN ISLAND. Raised and introduced by Mr. K. D. Smith, and 
sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey. 


Class 8A 
BERKELEY GOLD. Raised and introduced by Mr. Carl Salbach, and 
sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking. 
Class 8B 


PALE PRIMROSE. Raised and introduced by Mrs. A. Whiting, and 
sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Commercial Glasshouse Crops.’”” By W. F. Bewley. Illus. Pp. 509. 
(Country Life.) 50s. net. 

This book covers an unusually wide field, dealing as it does with the planning and 
construction of the various types of greenhouses used for commercial crops, the soil 
and its treatment under glasshouse conditions, the culture of practically all the fruit, 
flower and vegetable crops (including pot plants) grown commercially in Britain and 
the methods of controlling pests and diseases of glasshouse crops. And by way of 
conclusion the book has a concisely worded account of modern scientific developments 
in relation to glasshouse crops 

The author, who has been the Director of the Cheshunt Research and Experi- 
mental Station for some thirty years, was helped in his task by a team of specialists, 
both scientific and practical. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the book is 
packed throughout its 500 pages with a vast amount of information useful to the 
student and practitioner alike. The author has used a simple and understandable 
type of phrasing so that the uninformed and the newcomer should have no difficulty 
in obtaining full value from the book. 
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As was to be expected, a substantial amount of space (over 100 pages) is used for 
the chapter dealing with tomato culture—the most important commercial glasshouse 
crop in Britain. This chapter contains an interesting account of the genus Lycopersicon 
though nothing is said about the genetics of the cultivated tomato and the difficulty 
plant breeders experience in accumulating the much desired homozygous condition 
in this plant. 

The chapter dealing with glasshouse construction contains an authoritatively 
written account of heating (mainly the hot water pipe system) but seems to concern 
itself too closely with timber structures. Much more might usefully have been said 
about the modern use of steel, aluminium alloys and concrete in place of wood for 
glasshouses. 

The chapter dealing with the soil and the use of manures and fertilizers is an 
excellent guide to practice. Similarly the chapter on pest and disease control, though 
containing no descriptions of the various pests and diseases, gives up-to-date informa- 
tion in an understandable form. The chapter dealing with the culture under glass of 
such important florists’ flowers as Carnations, Roses and Chrysanthemums covers the 
subject well and is particularly interesting. 

It was pleasing to find that a book on such a highly technical subject as glasshouse 
crops could hold the reader’s attention throughout. The photographic illustrations 
(120 in number) and several line drawings help the text considerably. The size of type 
used, together with the thick quality of the paper, has made the book rather large and 


unwieldy. The price, too, is rather high but certainly there is good value for money. 
A. H. HOARE 


‘**Mineral Nutrition of Plants and Animals.”” By Frank A. Gilbert. 131 pp. 
Illus. (Hutchinson’s Scientific and Technical Publications.) 12s. 6d. net. 


This book is intended, not as an original contribution to the subject of mineral 
nutrition, but as a literature survey of the more important reviews and papers dealing 
with this vast field. While useful, therefore, as a reference book, presenting a brief out- 
line of the functions of mineral nutrients and the common symptoms of their deficiency, 
its chief purpose is to provide an introduction to the history and literature of the sub- 
ject and as a starting point for those who wish to go more deeply into the published 
work. In fact, its interest is perhaps greater from the first point of view than from the 
second. For those who want a brief, easily-understandable and quite readable account 
of the parts played by the various mineral elements in the economy of the plant, the 
book can be recommended. For the serious student requiring an introduction to the 
literature, however, the work fails in one important respect. As with so many Ameri- 
can books in the applied sciences, the major research carried out in this country is 
totally ignored. In this instance, the omission is so glaring as to be astounding; it is 
almost incredible that a writer in the field of mineral nutrition and especially of mineral 
deficiencies could omit all reference of any kind to the work of Wallace and others at 
Long Ashton. It would seem to be almost a studied boycott, since such a disorder as 
“whiptail” of cauliflowers, due to molybdenum deficiency, and now recognized as 
widespread in this country, receives no mention. Further examination, however, 
suggests that it is probably not deliberate since one finds an almost equally astonishing 
lack of reference to the work of Hoagland in California, except for one single paper, 
curiously enough on molybdenum deficiency. That the work of the two acknowledged 
leaders in the subject of plant nutrition should be so ignored is comparable to over- 
lookin, the contribution of Jeans to astronomy or Fleming to antibiotics—an omission, 


by the way, which did in fact occur in a recent American work on this subject. 
R. H. STOUGHTON 


‘Salad Crops under Glass.”” Bulletin No. 143. Royal 8vo. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 
Is. 
This bulletin deals with the production of Winter and early Spring Lettuce in glass- 
houses and under Dutch light structures, of Mustard and Cress, Radish, Mint and 
Cucumber. It is complementary to Bulletin No. 65 on “Crop Production in Frames 
and Cloches” and has been prepared under the auspices of the Glasshouse Group 
Specialist advisers of the National Agricultural Advisory Service. It should be studied 
by all intending growers of these crops. The addition of a section on Mint is especially 


welcome. 
EDITOR’S NOTE 


@The Editor regrets that the Society is unable to supply any of the books 
reviewed other than those published by the Society. Other books should be 
obtained through the booksellers. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to - any of these articles 
applicat.on should be made to the Counci: 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


Award of Merit 
To Gaultheria tetramera, as a hardy berried shrub (votes 13 for, 6 against), from Messrs. 
Hillier & Sons, Winchester. 


Other Exhibits 
Buddleia Fallowiana alba, Rose ‘Buff Beauty,’ Rose ‘Friihlingsmorgen,’ exhibited by 


Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham. 
Sedum alboroseum, exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead. 
Vaccineum cylindraceum, exhibited by Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester. 


JOINT EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM COMMITTEE—M.‘.E. F. 


Hawes in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 
Awards Recommended 


Award of Merit 

To ‘Gift,’ for exhibition (votes 5 for, 2 against), shown by Mr. R. Thistlethwaite, Fox 
Lane Nursery, Bell Bar, Hatfield. 

To ‘Mary Rose,’ for exhibition and market (votes 5 for, 2 against), ‘Vigilant,’ for exhi- 
bition and market (votes 6 for, 1 against), ‘Richard Lindsey,’ for exhibition and market 
(votes unanimous), ‘Verinete’ for exhibition (votes 8 for, 2 against), all shown by 
Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

To ‘Betty Burton,’ for exhibition (votes 8 for, 2 against), shown by Mr. J. W. Gale, 
Maghull, Liverpool. 

To ‘Fred Yule,’ for exhibition (votes unanimous), ‘Harold Park,’ for exhibition (votes 
unanimous), both shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, 


Woking, Surrey. 
Selected for trial at Wisley 
‘Vigilant,’ ‘Mary Rose,’ ‘Richard Lindsey’ and ‘Denise,’ shown by Messrs. J. & T. 


Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 
‘Fred Yule’ and ‘Market Scarlet’ (to be renamed), shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith, 


Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 


Other Exhibits 
‘Doris’ and ‘Silver Wings,’ shown by Colham Green Nurseries, Ltd., Chapel Lane, 


Hillingdon, Middlesex. 
‘Amelia Carter,’ shown by A. V. Levens, Esq., Morningside, Swanley Lane, Swanley, 


Kent. 
‘Patience,’ ‘Scarlet Glow,’ ‘Ashbourne,’ ‘Fortitude’ and ‘Foremost’ (A.M. August 


1950), all shown by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 
‘Market White,’ shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, 


Woking, Surrey. 
‘Tibshelf Wine,’ shown by Mr. J. Bowie, Lane Nurseries, 68 Wood Lane, Timperley, 


Cheshire. 


JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE—Mr. W. AustIN elected to the Chair, and seven 
other members present. 

Selected for trial at Wisley 

‘Kay,’ ‘Daisy Lloyd,’ ‘Periwig,’ ‘Ortolan,’ from Messrs. J. Stredwick & Son, Silverhill 


Park, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 

‘Joyce Law,’ from A. E. Blake, Esq., 165, Lynton Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 

‘Elstead,’ ‘Di Georgia,’ from Mr. Owen Parrat, Boundstone Nursery, Farnham, Surrey. 

‘Kathryn Saward,’ from Ryder & Son (1920) Ltd., St. Albans. 

Other Exhibits 

pong were also submitted by T. H. Wade, Esq., 58, Hudhey Road, Haslingden, 
ancs. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and fifteen other members present. 


Exhibits 
Silene Keiskii from R. E. Heath, Esq., 13 Maybury Close, Petts Wood, Kent. 
Gentiana (ornata x Veitchiorum) ‘Kerzura’ from G. H. Berry, Esq., The Highlands, 


Ridgeway, Enfield, Middlesex. 
Leucojum autumnale oporanthum from Mrs. D. E. Saunders, Husseys, Green Street 


Green, Farnborough, Kent. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1950 


JOINT EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM COMMITTEE—Mr. 
G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and thirteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended 
Award of Merit 


To ‘Cyclamen’ (subject to renaming), for exhibition (votes unanimous), ‘Salamander’ 
(subject to renaming), for exhibition and market (votes unanimous), ‘Derek Ellis,’ for 
exhibition (votes 9 for, 3 against), ‘Prince Charles,’ for exhibition and market (votes 
unanimous), all sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, 
Woking. 

To ‘Sylvia Riley,’ for exhibition and market (votes unanimous), ‘Film Star,’ for exhibi- 
tion and market (votes 10 for, 1 against), ‘Alfreton Masterpiece’, for exhibition (votes 
unanimous), al] shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 
To ‘ Tricia Lowe,’ for exhibition and market (votes unanimous), shown by Mr. H. 
Lowe, Vicar Lane Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 


Selected for trial at Wisley 

‘Ice Cap,’ shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson, The Nurseries, Waverton, Chester. 

‘Louie Leach’ and ‘Echo,’ shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros., Broadwater Green 
Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex. 

‘Red Barbara,’ shown by Mr. H. Woolman, Sandy Hill Nursery, Shirley, Birmingham. 
‘Salamander,’ ‘Prince Charles’ and ‘ Festival,’ shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., 
Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking. 

‘Honour Bright,’ ‘Sylvia Riley,’ ‘Film Star’ and ‘Crimson Alfreton Yeoman,’ shown by 
Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

‘Tricia Lowe,’ shown by Mr. H. Lowe, Vicar Lane Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 


Other Exhibits 

‘Sam Kemp,’ shown by Mr. J. Axtell, 32 Nelson Road, Stanmore, Middlesex. 

‘Cyclone,’ shown by H. V. Cartwright, Esq., New Dove House, Hatch End, Middlesex. 

‘Butter Cream,’ (syn. ‘Yellow Shirley Cream’), shown by Ipsey Mill Valley Nurseries, 

Ipsey, Redditch, Worcs. 

— McLeod,’ shown by Mr. H. Middlemiss, Seaton Nurseries, Seaham, Co. 
urham. 

‘Irene Price,’ shown by Mr. A. Alexander, Lee Park, Gateacre, Liverpool. 

‘Dominator,’ shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson, The Nurseries, Waverton, Chester. 

‘Peaceful,’ shown by Messrs. Lodge & Clarkson, Greenside Nurseries, Skelmanthorpe, 

nr. Huddersfield. 

‘David John,’ shown by Mr. C. A. Henson, Fox Hill Nurseries, Weetwood, Leeds. 

‘Armadrake’ and ‘Margo,’ shown by Mr. J. W. Checklin, Schoo] Lane Nurseries, 

Stonebroom, Derbyshire. 

‘Rangi,’ ‘Assett ’ and ‘President,’ shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros., Broadwater Green 

Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex. 

ee shown by Messrs. Johnson’s (Florists), Ltd., Forge Nurseries, Burton-on- 
rent. 

‘Yellow Shirley Cream,’ shown by Mr. H. Woolman, Sandy Hill Nursery, Shirley, 

Birmingham. 

‘Porcupine,’ ‘Feast,’ ‘Shimmings,’ ‘Geo. Bland’ and ‘Dorothy Beckley,’ shown by 

Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking. 

‘Royal Flare,’ shown by Messrs. H. Florendine & Son, Kettlebrook Nurseries, Tam- 

worth, Staffs. 

‘Pennine Beauty,’ ‘Streamline,’ ‘Dinky’ and ‘Royal Beauty,’ shown by Mr. E. Riley, 

Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

poy Joyce,’ shown by Mr. A. J. Linsdell, 206 Woodhouse Road, Finchley, London, 
.12. 

‘Gift,’ (A.M. Sept. 12, 1950), shown by Mr. R. Thistlethwaite, Fox Lane Nursery, 

Bell Bar, Hatfield. 

‘Apricot Betty Riley,’ (A.M. 1950), ‘Brian Lamb’ and ‘Snow Princess,’ shown by 

Percy Lamb & Son, 25 Bowler Street, Marehay, Ripley, Derbyshire. 

‘Happiness,’ ‘Kathleen Dakin’ and ‘Medina,’ shown by Mr. H. Lowe, Vicar Lane 

Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

‘Firelight’ and ‘Pam Storr,’ shown by Messrs. Scott & Coulsey, South Clifton, Newark, 


otts. 
‘Royal Salmon,’ shown by Mr. E. W. J. Hodsdon, Grange Nurseries, Barnet, Herts. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS vii 


JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE—Mr. G. Monro, C.B.E., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and fourteen other members present. 


Selected for trial at Wisley 

‘Frills,’ ‘Aster’ (subject to renaming) and ‘Okapi,’ from Messrs. J. Stredwick & Son. 
‘Fair Maid’ (subject to renaming) and ‘Edina’ from Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd. 
‘Fascination’ (subject to renaming) from Messrs. Bakers Nurseries, Ltd. 

‘Nelleke’ and ‘Antientjo,’ from Messrs. Ballego & Sons. 

‘White Queen’ (Australian), from H. Keirley, Esq., Monkswood Nurseries. 
‘Rosemary’ (subject to renaming), from Messrs. Cheal & Son, Ltd. 

‘Annette’ (New Zealand), from J. Riding, Esq. 

‘Red Sparkle,’ ‘Zonnegoud,’ ‘Brandaris,’ ‘Grace,’ ‘Pride of Holland,’ ‘Sonja,’ ‘Select 
Robusta,’ ‘Cyclus,’ ‘Flirt,’ ‘Fairyland,’ from Dutch Dahlia Society. 

‘Rene’ and ‘Donna,’ from Mr. F. Golby, Nursery House, Millway. 


Other Exhibits 

Dahlias were also submitted by A. E. Blake, Esq., F. G. Pole, Esq., Soar Valley Nur- 
series, Arthur Griffiths, Esq., Mr. Owen Parratt, Mr. Dan Barron, Mr. H. Hart, 
F. Knowles, Esq., J. Crutchfield, Esq., J. S. Wallis, Esq., and H. Lowe, Esq. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1950 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bowes, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 


in the Chair, and seven other members present. 


Euonymus latifolius.—A specimen of the Euonymous, mentioned by Prof. F. E. Weiss 
at the meeting of September 12, 1950, proved to be Euonymus latifolius, a native of 
Southern Europe, remarkable for the large rosy red fruits which contrast well with the 
still persisting green leaves but fall more quickly than those of the British species 
(E. europaeus). 
Cyclamen europaeum.—The Chairman reported that the hardy white Cyclamen received 
from Miss Beck at the last meeting was a white form of Cyclamen europaeum; the flower 
_ ——— but the mouth was more pentagonal than usual; the leaves were green 
neath. 
Peas and Beans.—Mr. E. Marsden-Jones showed seeds of a new dwarf field pea (Pisum 
sativum var. arvense) now ready for field trial which he had obtained by crossing the 
varieties ‘Maple’ and ‘Union Jack’ and subsequently selecting; it grew 24 to 3 feet but 
had seeds closely resembling those of ‘Maple.’ He also showed seeds of a new horse- 
bean (Vicia Faba var.) noteworthy for its good cropping and a bean (derived from this 
red crossing with a culinary variety) which had palatable seeds and might be winter- 
rdy. 
Anemone vitifolia and A. tomentosa.—The Director of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Wisley, exhibited a plant in flower of Anemone vitifolia raised from achenes 
collected in 1949 on the Sisagiri mountains of Nepal by Dr. E. K. Janaki Ammal. This 
was of special interest in that A. vitifolia, which has a wide Himalayan range, was first 
described from Nepal. The deeply lobed but simple leaves are densely white-tomentose 
beneath. The six-tepalled flower is pure white with a slight purplish tinge on the out- 
side of the three outer tepals. The plant shown was 18 inches in height and had eight 
buds in addition to the open flower. Mr. W. 'T. Stearn remarked on the great variation 
in size of leaf shown by A. vitifolia in upper Sikkim and showed dried specimens of 
A. tomentosa, cultivated at Stockholm from Kansu stock introduced by Dr. David 
Hummel, which has been confused with A. vitifolia. The leaves of A. tomentosa are 
likewise white-tomentose beneath, but they are divided into three distinct long-petiolu- 
late leaflets and the plant is completely hardy in Sweden, whereas A. vitifolia is easily 
damaged by frost. 
Hemerocallis seed. Mr. E. C. Coulton, of Swanley, sent seed from a garden variety of 
Hemerocallis which had burst the seedcoat before the opening of the pod. 


Proliferation of Dahlia Flowers. Many growers of large-flowered Dahlias have noticed 
flower-heads in which small flower-buds develop from the outer florets. In the variety 
‘Annette,’ which has a fully double yellow flower-head nearly 8 inches across, this has 
occurred on the majority of plants grown by Mr. G. F. Drayson, of Buckhurst Hill, 
who sent a specimen to illustrate their ultimate development. The original head was 
surrounded by a ring of seventeen lesser heads on stalks 1 to 4 inches long. Examina- 
tion of a less mature specimen revealed that the new head had grown from within a 
floret, being surrounded at base by the tube of the ligulate corolla. 

Various cultivated plants.—Mr. W. T. Stearn exhibited dried specimens of little-known 
plants grown in the Hortus Bergianus, Stockholm. These included a hybrid Dicentra 
eximia * D. formosa with luxuriant foliage and flowers about 1-5 cm. long, 8 mm. 
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broad, intermediate between the parents, which might possibly be also found in British 
gardens; Ephedra minuta; Leontopodium Souliei; Salvia Smithit, a Chinese species 3 feet 
high with large ovate cordate leaves and pale yellow flowers; Syringa Tigerstedtii, first 
described in Lustgdrden, 28-29, 105 (1949), a new species of Lilac introduced from 
Sikang in 1934 and related to S. yunnanensis; and Triosteum erythrocarpum, a sticky 
1$ feet high plant with broad deep green leaves and red fruits, introduced in 1936 from 
Western China. 

Artemisia Verlotorum.—The history of A. Verlotorum, given in Watsonia 1, 208-223 
(1950), was outlined by Mr. W. T. Stearn, who exhibited specimens gathered near the 
railway at Kew. It was first noticed in France in 1873 and there described as a new 
species, but according to Pampanini it is a native of China. The first British specimen 
was collected in 1908. It may be recognized by its tall unbranched habit, its lateness 
of flowering or failure to flower at all, and the long narrow usually entire linear- lanceo- 
late segments of the leaves. 

Bearded Iris Seedling.—Mr. G. Ww. Darby showed a flower of a fragrant yellow bearded 
Iris, raised from Iris ‘Late Sun,’ of which the seed sown in the autumn of 1949 germin- 
ated in January 1950. The plant was now 44 inches high, with 17 blooms. The seed 
had been treated with colchicine on germination, but there was no evidence that this 
was responsible for the quick development of the plant. 

Solidago Species.—In connection with the account of Solidago being prepared for the 
R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening, Mr. W. T. Stearn exhibited living specimens illus- 
trating some characters by which they could be distinguished, e.g. the recurving bracts 
of S. petiolaris, and drew attention to the misapplied names under which certain 


distinct plants are grown. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S. 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 
Exhibits 
Awards Recommended 
Silver Hogg Medal 
To Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, Berks., for a Group of Fruit. 
Bronze Hogg Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons Ltd., Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, for a Group of 
Apples and Pears. 
Award of Merit 
To Apple ‘Merton Worcester’ from the National Fruit Trials, Wisley. 
Selected for trial at Wisley 
Apple Seedling No. 2326 from the John Innes Horticultural Institution, Bayfordbury, 
Hertford. 
Other Exhibits 
Apple ‘Laxton’s Victory,’ from Messrs. Laxton Bros. Bedford Ltd., 63 High Street, 


Bedford. 

Pear from C. J. Howlett, Esq., The Yews, 309 Wokingham Road, Earley, Reading. 

Apples ‘Hopkins Templar’ and ‘Leeds Grand’ from Mr. Gilbert Hopkins, 6 Cotterdale 

View, Halton, Leeds. 

Apple ‘Bateman’s Pippin’ from E. G. Bateman, Esq., 8 Chess Vale Rise, Croxley Green, 

Herts. 

Apple Seedling from W. J. Long, Esq., Parsonage House, Lovington, Castle Cary, 

Somerset. 

ew Alpine Seedling from Mr. J. Prior, Selsdon Park Gardens, Sanderstead, 
urrey. 

Apple Seedling from E. H. Jordan, Esq., 2 Hawarden Road, Caterham, Surrey. 
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SUTTON’S 


Seed Catalogue 
1951 


‘. Flower, vegetable, and lawn seeds to 
W Specially recommended | make a wonderful display next sum- 


The new Iceland Poppy“ Akarana” — mer — you'll find them all listed in 


fiae, _ received an order from you last year, 
oe the 1951 book is already in the post 
SUTTON & SONS LTD., for you . . . Otherwise, write for your 


Dept. ZI, READING 


WINTER WASH NOW 


WITH 


free copy today! 


42/- 


CONTINUOUS SPRAY 


From Ironmongers, 
Stores, or direct 
from Manufacturers 
under “‘Money Back” 
guarantee. 


Send at once for illustrated booklet. 


KNAPSACK SPRAYING OUTFIT—as above, but with 3-gallon container weighing - 
63 Ibs. complete with hose and straps. Price 95/-. Knapsack container only for use wit 
Standard type “Solo ’’ Sprayer, price 62/6d. 


SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. (Dept. R.H.), 90 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E.C.3 


YOUR FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN GARDEN. 


During this Festival year keen gardeners will make a special effort to adorn their little 
bits of Britain, making them gay and attractive and a credit to this nation of gardeners. 
Hundreds of thousands of visitors from overseas will come to see, not only the Festival, 
but Britain as well, and as they move about, every garden should be as a banner to 
attract and to charm. We can help you to plan your display now. Write for our latest 
Plant List, in which will be found a range of SWEET PEA plants, including the latest 
varieties, such as Princess Elizabeth, Silver Mist and Sincerity, over 20 varieties of 
OTLEY KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, a collection of up-to-date EARLY- 
FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS and a very large range of BORDER PLANTS 
and ALPINES, including many varieties of PRIMULAS. Let us plan and fill your 
border, rock garden, bog garden, wall garden and crazy paving. 


Write to us for help and advice. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, Mount PLEASANT LaNg, Bricker Woop, WATFORD. 
GARSTON (waATFoRD) 2098. 
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ISTRAWSON 


TIMBER-FRAMED 


GLASSHOUSES 


We are now in a position to supply any type and 

size of Glasshouse for Essential Food Production 

purposes and shall be happy to send estimates 

and full particulars on receipt of enquiries. 

(Where timber permits are not available we can 

build in Licence-free Empire Hardwoods.) 
Surveys of Inspection arranged in any 
part of the country at short notice 
Write for List $1 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


Buvhware 


272 FLOWER POT BRUSHES 


Tom T Thirty Twos 
23-3" Pos a3 All Post Paid. 7” Pots $/9 
General 
Sixties 
P. 
34-44" Pots 4/9 Complete for Amateurs. 
Set of Five Also suitable for 
Forty Eights Brushes outside Pot 
5-6" Pots 5/3 21/- Cleaning 2/ 


Your enquiries for garden Brushes as advertised 
in previous copies of R.H.S. Journal (Nov. etc.) 
will be appreciated. 


Liberal Terms Nurseries, Parks, Estates, etc. 


Brush Manufacturers. Est. 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, Norfolk 


ONE NIGHT’S FROST 
IN THE GREENHOUSE 


can ruin your plants for a season. 


Insist on a Morris Greenhouse Heater which gives 
a large margin of protection, for example:— 
Type Cu. Cap Rise in Temp. 
B/GH (approx. 350 ¢/ 
£5. 5. 0. — 700 c/ 

approx. 800 
D'GH 8 (approx. 800 ¢/' 
£6. 6. 0. 900 </f) 

20 « 8 (approx. 1200 cf) 

Fitted with biue flame burner—is non-injurious to 
plants while special arrangement of baffles increases 
distribution of warm air. Running costs approximately 
3 for Id. 


MORRIS HEATING APPLIANCES LTD. 
Dept. j., 5, Netherton Grove, London, S.W. 10 
Telephone: FLAxman 8423 


The Poultmure 
AQUA” FRAME 
Proved and used by many of the Leading Growers. 
Ensures perfect ventilation. 
% Top can be opened in one 
movement from each side 
without touching glass. 
% Full advantage can be taken 
of rain or overhead irrigation. 
* Sliding glass at sides. 
Welded Steel construction. Lasting 
strength. Portable. 
8 frames can be opened for irrigation 
in one minute. 


Size: Height at apex. 
Price . et Extension 4° 6" in length 


Price .. 
Carriage Paid ENGLAND and WALES only. 


POULTMURE LTD., Dept. R.H. 
5, College Road, HARROW, Middx. 
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SEEDSMEN BY APPOINTMENT {58 TO HM. THE KING 


| 
1951 

This valuable manual is now ready for 
distribution. It contains complete lists of 
Webbs’ latest and carefully selected strains 
of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Fertilisers, etc. and 


includes cultural notes and recommendations 
which help to ensure the best possible results. 


WEBBS 


CENTRAL 


HEATING 


automatically controlled heat 


with the greatest economy 
by coal or oil fuel 
Send for illustrated literature 
HOPE’S HEATING & 
ENGINEERING LTD. 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners St., London, W.1 
Branch Offices at L 
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WINTER 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Make your garden more attractive by planting 
some of the select items listed below. 


All perfectly hardy, they will be a joy this 
year if planted NOW. 


Viburnum fragrans— Fragrant flesh 

pink flowers in early winter 7 6 each 
Hamamelis mollis—Golden Yellow 

flowers, December-March, handsome 

Autumn foliage 
Hamamelis rubra superba—Im- 

proved form of the above but flowers 


tinted red » 
Prunus autumnalis (Bush)—The 
ever-popular flowering cherry 126 , 


Cornus mas.— Yellow flowers on bare 

stalks. February-March, excellent 

Autumn foliage 46 
Lonicera Standishii—Scented cream 

coloured flowers, November-March 46 , 
Jasminum  nudiflorum — Free 

growing plant, flowers yellow, 

January-March 5,6 , 
Berberis japonica Bealei—ttrac- 

tive scented flowers yellow, in 

racemes 12/6 
Chimonanthus fragrans — De- 

liciously scented pale yellow flowers, 

November- March ,, 
Daphne Mezereum — Fragrant 

urple flowers, February - March. 

arlet berries in the Autumn 66 


Orders over 50 — carriage and packing paid for 
Cc Under 50/— add 3/64. 

D. STEWART & SON, LTD. - (Est. 1742) 

FERND.WN NURSERIES, Ferndown, DORScT 


AN 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


KEW BULLETIN 


A quarterly journal containing 
papers on taxonomic and econo- 
mic botany—the results of research 
work carried out at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


The first volume each year con- 
tains the Director's review of the 
previous year’s work. 


LATEST ISSUE: NO. 2, 1950 


138. 6d. By post 13s. 9d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C. 2; 
429 Oxford Street, London W. 1 (Post Orders: 
P.O. Box No. 569, London S.E. 1); 13a Castle 
Street. Edinburgh 2; 39 King Street, Man- 
chester 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 
1 St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff; Tower 
Lane, Bristol 1 ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 


WILLIAM LORD 
(Leeds) Ltd. 


POLYANTHUS NURSERIES 
WETHERBY ROAD 


BARDSEY 
NEAR LEEDS 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for 
EASY-TO-GROW PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS 
HERBS and SEED 


Gift Tokens for Anniversaries, etc. 


“CRAVEN” 


WINTER WASHES 


including 
*CARBO-CRAVEN TAR EMULSION 
*PARA-CARBO”’ TAR-PETROLEUM 


“WINTER SOLOL’’ PETROLEUM 
EMULSION 


**CRESOFIN PETROLEUM 

D.D.T. DELAYED DORMANT WASH 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES for 
ali Horticultural Purposes 

also 


“HYDRAULUX" 2 Ram _ Power 
Sprayer output 3-5 to 4 gallons per 
minute at a pressure up to 350 Ib. per 
sq. inch, mounted on 2 pneumatic tyred 
wheels for Greenhouse and Nursery 
Work. 


Full particulars 
W. J. CRAVEN & CO. LTD. 
EVESHAM 
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COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF HORTICULTURE 
AND PLANTATION CROPS 


EAST MALLING, MAIDSTONE, ENGLAND 


This branch’ of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux has operated since 1929 as a centre for the 
collection and dissemination of information on horticulture (including fruit, vegetables, commercial 
flower production and the storage and processing of horticultural products) and the cultivation of 
plantation crops (including citrus, rubber and other tropical plants). 


TECHNICAL COMMUNICATIONS 

Recent Advances in Fruit Juice Production, by V. L. S. Charley and others. 1950. 15s. 

Growth Substances & their Practical Importance in Horticulture, by H.L. Pearse. 1948. 12s. 6d. 

Fruit Fall and its Control by Synthetic Growth Substances, by M. C. Vyvyan. 1946. 3s. 6d. ; ; 

Spring Frost Damage in Orchards and its Possible Prevention. 1945. Is. 6d. 

A Review of the Literature on S ock-scion Incompatibility in Fruit Trees, with particular 
reference to pome and stone fruits, by G. K. Argles. .1947. 5s. 

Propagation by Cuttings and Layers. Recent work and its application, with special reference to 
pome and stone fruits, by R. J. Garner. 1944. 3s. 6d. 

Chemical Composition of Plants as an Index of the'r Nutritional Status, by D. W. Goodall and 
F.G. Gregory. 1947. 9s. 

Index to Horticultural Abstracts. Vols. XI-XV, 1941-1945. 35s. 

The “Degeneration” of the Strawberry, by D. Akenhead, R. V. Harris, G. H. Berkeley, and 
A.M. Massee. 1934. 2s. 

Problems of Fruit Tree Nutrition, by T. Wallace. (Reprint) 1933. 2s. 


All enquiries regarding these publications should go to 


COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 
CENTRAL SALES BRANCH, FARNHAM HOUSE, FARNHAM ROYAL, BUCKS. 


CRITTALL 


GREENHOUSES 


Height:Ridge7ft.7iins.; 
Eaves 6ft. Oins. Width: ; 

7ft. 10Lins. Length from 
6ft. lin. Can be extended 
to any length in multi- 
ples of 2ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty anderection 
booklet. To prevent 
damage to glass, metal 
panels are fitted at 
ground level all round. 
Extras available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
training wire clips. ALSO ALUMINIUM SECTIONAL GARDEN FRAMES 


Made by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD . BRAINTREE . ESSEX 
Enquiries to: EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD . LEICESTER 


RUSTLESS 
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OSIER OR HAZEL TEAK WOVEN WOOD 
TTLES. NOT CREOSOTED 
CHAIN NLINK TENNIS OR DEAL CRE'S'T'D, 
COURT SURROUNDS. ALSO “SUPERLAP.”” 
FENCING AND GATES OF EVERY 
TYPE SUPPLIED AND FIXED 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
Southdown Works, LEWES, 
TEL: 1640. (2lines) EST: 1922 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 
Particulars free : 
BROS. 
PARK, CRANLEIGH 


Eucalyptus Gunnii 


Award of Merit, R.H.S. 1950 

A large stock of this hardy evergreén tree is grown. 
Sturdy young trees in pots available throughout 
the year. 


TREES 
SHRUBS 
CONIFERS 
ALPINES 
HEATHERS 


Catalogues on request 
Cc. H. TAUDEVIN LTD. 
RABY NURSERIES 
WILLASTON WIRRAL CHESHIRE 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
to truck loads. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


THE 


CHILTERN TREE SURGEONS 


(OF AMERSHAM) 


Experts in General Tree 
Preservation 


LOPPING AND FELLING OF 
DANGEROUS TREES 


18 Queen Court, Queen Square, W.C.1 
TERminus 8394 


ACME™>LABELS 


RAISED LETTERS, PERMANENT, 
NON-RUSTING, NAMED TO ORDER 
AS USED IN THE R.H.S. GARDENS 
AT WISLEY, 

N.R.S. TRIAL GROUNDS, L.C.C. AND 
OTHER COUNCILS. 

Price List from 


OHN PINCHES (ACME LABELS 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, S.E. 5 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


CAMELLIAS 


AND 


MAGNOLIAS 


Report of the Conference 
held on April 4 and s, 
1950. ‘Illustrated with 
many beautiful plates both 
in colour and monochrome 


Price 15s. post free 
U.S.A. $3.00 


Obtainable from 


THE SECRETARY 


VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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MARK £D 
SEEDS. 
nowN é GROWN 
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Raisers for over three-quarters 
of a century, our name Is a 
household word among garden- 
ers for unbeatable quality and 
value 


A comprehensive range of all 
leading varieties of Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


‘LAXTON B 


BEDFORD ITO 


63 H HIGH ST., BEDFORD 


Don’t put off 
until tomorrow ... 


The winter-washing period is already 
more than half over; if you miss the 
boat now..... you'll miss your fruit 
later on! With pruning done it is a pity 
to neglect the other important treatment 
which brings fine fruit. Apply SHELL 
UNIVERSAL PETROLEUM DNC WINTER 
WASH at the earliest suitable moment. 
This one-application wash kills the eggs 
of Aphis, Winter Moth, Red Spider, 
Capsid and Sucker, and cleans off lichens 
and moss. Remember, give a good soak- 
ing. Skimped winter washing does not 
pay, but thorough winter washing makes 
all the difference in the world to fruit 


quality. 
SHELL 
UNIVERSAL 


PETROLEUM DNC 


WINTER WASH 


5 gallon drum—treats 20 average-sized 
trees—42/6. 1 gallon 13/-. Alsoin 1 pint 
1 quart and 10 gallon sizes. 


FREE! Write to Shell Chemicals Limited, 
Dept. N27, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, 
London, W.C.2, for a copy of “* Winter Treat- 
meat of Fruit Trees’. It deals with pruning, 
fertilising and winter washing. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 


(O'ISTRIBUTORS) 
HAS 


— 4 
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SPECIAL | : 
of vegetable seeds 
for the Garden ond Allotment POP 
containing sufficient for 
supPlY of vege 
Collectio" for people aon 
(containing a wider geiectio" of 
and all post-paid) 
\ All Seeds specially selecte? Surains 


BOWENS’ PLANTS 


Alpines, 12 varieties ... 
— Plenty, ‘Vietor), 


(Scott Elliott ‘strain) 
Canterbury Bells (Cup and aampe 

mixe 
Coreopsis (Mayfield Giant) aie 
Delphiniums, mixed varieties 
Gaillardias (Monarch strain) 
Myosotis, bushy 
Sweet William: 
Scabious (Clive 


ROSES (Bush), 12 varieties ... 


All above our usual high quality. 


Orders under 30 -, add |/6 postage and packing. 


A. & A. W. BOWEN, (Nurserymen) 
KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD 


J. C. GILBERT LTD. 


Columbia House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS 


SCREENED GENUINE 
BIRD GUANO 


(Guaranteed 8-10°%, Ammonia 
28 Phosphates) 


AND ALL OTHER ORGANIC FERTILISERS 


Consumers are requested to send inquiries and 
orders through their usual Merchants and Stockists 


Five minutes from R.H.S. Hail. 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds for Garden and 
Greenhouse - Bulb Fibre - Roses 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fruit Trees and Bushes 
Winter Washes - Fertilisers, 
Insecticides and Garden Sundries 
W. SMAIL, THe Garpen SHop, 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster S.W.1. 
ABRey 4427 


One minute from St. ~ 
Five minutes from R.H.S. H. 


HOLLYBUSH NURSERIES 
A. B. MacGregor, M.A. 
S.P. MacGregor, M.A., PH.D. 
MACKERYE END, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
TEL.: HARPENDEN 3427 


Our exhibit of hardy border and rock 


PENSTEMONS 


gained the high award of a Silver Lindley 
Medal at the 1950 Chelsea Show. 


In addition to an unequalled selection in this 

valuable genus, we can offer a very wide range 

of the best types of poe herbaceous and rock 
plants. 


Please send for our catalogues. 


FRUIT TREES 


FOR GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


Guaranteed good quality at low prices 
M. of A. Certificate Root stocks used 
Please ask for quotation for all 
Fruit Trees, Bushes and Rose Trees 
F. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.H.S. 
Frurt Tree & Rose Grower 
Fox Hill Nurseries, STURRY, 


near Canterbury 
3 miles from Canterbury on the Herne Bay road 


UNCOMMON VEGETABLES 


Many interesting varieties will be found 
in our Seed List which is sent FREE. 


PREVENT 
PEACH LEAF BLISTER 
by spraying in February with *“MEDELA” 
1 Quart 5/6; 4 gal. 8/6 
Carriage Paid. 


G. BUNYARD & CO. LTD., MAIDSTONE 


CYMBIDIUMS 


The Orchid of the Future 
Fine unflowered plants in 34/4 pots 
mare Albatross x Pauwelsii Fine 

Nancy Harte x , Coningsbyanum 
Brockhurst Var." 
Coningsbyanum Var"’ 
x Ruskin 
offered at 25 - each. 
— of plants for 


The above evenes heve been mode Py a view to 
early flowering. 

Also fine young seedlings of above in 2} pots 

at $0 - dozen. Carriage Paid C.W.O. 

BURNHAM NURSERIES (Orchid Specialists), 


Ciarence Road, WEST CROYDON, SURREY. 


SAND CULTURE 


of Carnations, etc., issimplicity when using 


SSS _ FERTILISER 


HICKS ORIGINAL FORMULA. 
2/6 pkts. No. | or No. 2, plus postage | pkt.7d. 
two pats. 10d. or direct from your Seedsman. 


ss Ss IMPREGNATED SAND 


7/- per Cwet. plus Leaflets on 
Plant Nutrition, Sund-ies and Carnation 
Price Liss from Sandgrown Stock on 
application. Trade enquiries invited. 
HORTICULTURAL FERTILISERS 


AND SUNDRIES LTD., 
SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, MIDDX. 


12 6 doz. 
w- . 
10/- 
10/- ., 
,, 
7/6 
i . 
12/6 ,, 
i. 
} | 
: | | 4 
| 
| 
xvi 


TOMATO LETTUCE 
SALAD 


A Lincolnshire gardener writes, “‘ We astonished the local people by produc- 
ing, thanks to cloche protection, a Tomato and Lettuce Salad on December 
Igth and we have a nice crop of Lettuce just about ready now. This in 
spite of an exposed garden in the bleakest part of the Wolds! Is it any 
wonder I am a keen cloche enthusiast ?”’ 
Chase Cloches change the climate for crops under 
them, take the sting and peril from frosts and fogs 
and storms, safeguard plants and seedlings which 
unprotected would probably not survive. 

THE CHASE LOW BARN CLOCHE 
The most useful all-round cloche on the market. 
PACK OF 8 LOW BARNS (16 ft.) £2 19s. 64. 
CASE OF 30 LOW BARNS (60 ft.) £10 9s. 64. 


24" long, 2; wide, 12” high 


CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHES 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 
Address of nearest Stockist sent on request. 


Wherever or or Relatives 


It doesn’t matter what you have to say 
or how far you are away—flowers are 
the nicest way to say it, and ‘Interflora’ 


FOR THE “WINGED 
ERCURY” SIGN AT YOUR 


LOCAL FLORISTS—your 
‘INTERFL 


THE Oty INTERNATIONAL 


Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. R.H.S.) 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.14 


j 
3 | q 
- the gap 4 
OY" NG 
is the quickest, simplest way to send 
them. Ask your nearest ‘Interflora’ yp 
florist for details of this unique and ‘ eee 
inexpensive service. : 


EVERY BULB GUARAN- 
TEED TOP FULL 
FLOWERING SIZE 


CROCEUM, deep orange flowers spotted dark 
crimson, very hardy and thriving in any soll, flower- 
ing June, height 4-5 ft., each 1/9, per doz. 18/6. 


HENRY producing in August-September hand- 
some branching heads up to 20 flowers when estab- 
lished, colour soft orange yellow, height 5 ft., each 
2/=, per doz. 22/6. 


LANCIFOLIUM ALBUM, producing large 
white flowers in June, height 3 ft. A magnificent 
Lily, each 4/-, per doz. 45/—. 


LANCIFOLIUM RUBRUM, deep rosy flowers, 
spotted crimson on a white ground, flowers in 
August, height 3 ft., each 2/6, per doz. 30/~. 


MAXWILL, a most beautiful Lily of orange-red 
flowers, height 5 ft. Flowers in July, no collection of 
Lilies can be complete without this thoroughly 
garden hybrid, each 1/6, per doz. 15/- 


ORANGE TRIUMPH, a glorious Lily, yielding a 
3 fe. stem, crowned with a bold yet graceful umbel of 
a dozen or more erect orange-yellow flowers with 
minute purple spots. A grand Lily for mass effect, 
flowering June, each 1/6, per doz. 15/—. 


REGALE, a variety which has secured a truly amaz- 
ing popularity. A well-established plant will produce 
as many as 15 large trumpet-shaped flowers of white 
flushed yellow. The backs of the petals are tinged 
brownish red, very sweet-scented, flowers in July, 
height 4 ft., each 1/-, per doz. 10/-. 


COLLECTION L. I. 

1 bulb of each 6 in all . - 1% 
COLLECTION L.2. 

3 bulbs of each 18 In all . - 2j- 


COLLECTION OF LILIUMS 


Consisting of six varieties, namely, ORANGE TRIUMPH, TEN UIFOLIUM, REGALE, 
TIGRINUM SPLENDENS, WILLMOTTIAE IMPROVED, UMBELLATUM ERECTUM. 


the GREATEST NAME 
in DUTCH BULBS! 


TENUIFOLIUM, a charming bright scarlet Lily, 
flowers are ruffied on slender stems which have 
narrow grassy leaves, e very attractive Lily for the 
rock garden, flowering June, height 18-24 ins., 


each 1/-, per doz. 10/-. 


TIGRINUM SPLENDENS (the improved Tiger 
Lily), very hardy and vigorous, producing large 
pyramidal heads of fiery orange flowers with crimson 
spots. The most popular of all hardy Lilies, flowers in 
August, height 4 fc., each 1/-. per doz. 10/-. 


TIGRINUM FLORA PLENO, producing double 
orange scarlet flowers in July, height 4 ft., each 1/-, 


per doz. 10/-. 


UMBELLATUM ERECTUM, orange-red, free- 


flowering, bearing upright cup-shaped 
July, height 2 ft., each 1/3, per doz. 12/6. 


flowers in 


WHITE SUPERIOR, one of the finest novelties in 
Lilies being a cross between Giganteum and Lilium 
Philipomensis. Five beautiful trumpet-shaped white 
flowers are carried on a strong stem, flowering 


doz. 


WILLMOTTIAE IMPROVED, this Lilium is an 
improvement of the common Lily Willmottiae with 
the orange-red flowers. An exceedingly free- 
flowering Chinese species of a graceful pyramid 
form, a truly delightful variety with a large number 
of reflexed flowers of a vivid orange-red colour, 
covered with dark brown spots, flowering July, 
height 4 ft., each 1/6, per doz. 15/~. 


COLLECTION L. 3. 


6 bulbs of each 36 in all 
COLLECTION L. 4. 
12 bulbs of each 72 in all 


76 


+ 


The Dutch Bulb Specialist 


All goods are offered carr. paid home, cash with 
order or C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cultural 


directions free with every order. 


CATALOGUE 
RUARY) 


OUR COLOURED ILLUSTRATED 


(READY IN FEB- 
PREE ON REQUEST 


(27), OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER, 16 


Printed by Spottiewoode, Ballantyne & Oo. Lid., London and Colehester. 
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